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2sure that nobody was looking, 
ay strength I gave her a push that 
own on the hot stove! In an in- 
b -wn curls and then her clothes were 
ni before any one had presence of 
( + .atch her off the stove. a few burn- 
m of liquid wax was all that was 
al 
ve to you the instant remorse and 
\t, for with all my wickedness, I 
\hought that I was a murderess! 
« was overwhelmed with grief. S' 
~ .«'l handkerchief with tears, and 
. ted. And both she and my mis- 
Ss) strange that Pinkina should have 
ad fixed her so securely upon the 
Ss was very sympathetic, and tricd 
nsole Pinkina’s mistress for her 
to give me to her to fill Pinkina’s 
.3 Tefused to accept me, but at 
: to the persuasions of my kind- 
». 88, who placed me in her arms, 
rewell, not without a little shake in 
ist in her eyes. 
u.bitious dreams were realized, I 
ome, and I was dressed like a queen, 
“ic saw me uttered exclamations of 
ty. But I was not happy; I 
‘oo late! that only the good can be 
*- “yee was constantly before me. 
her for ® moment. And after 
ess grew tired of me; she had so 
ishe had never cared for me as 
na. I sat on the floor in a 
ry for _weeks, unnoticed and un- 
infortunate day, Master Dicky, 
“ryreturned from boarding-school. 
« that he was the terror of the 
“1 I did not wonder, for a harder- 
mannerly youth [ never saw. 
‘once, even in my obscure corner, 
4 target for his arrow, the shoot- 
*h glass vases, mirrors and win- 
en his chief amusement. Much 
' 3 aim perfect, and the very first 
eof my eyes! My mistress was 
lamentations, and repenting a 
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6 she hid me in a closet where she 


1t of Master Dicky’s reach. But 
', ding-place, and redoubled his 
cured @ pop-gun on purpose to 
t with the success of his arrows, 
‘ut by handstul to make a mus- 
ch ornament it was his highest 
But, my hair being very light 
v dark and svarthy complexion, 
n less becoming to him than 
which be usually wore. 
“nt strength of voice left to tell 
I suffered at the hands of this 
‘ce it to say that he reduced me 
mn in which you now behold 
out upon the nursery flour un- 
‘red of having me constantly in 
p and threw me out of the win- 
‘here I lay in the dirt and mire 
by, who picked me up and toss- 
d brought me here. Here ny 
ed from me, and I shall be 
trish. O, that wy sad history 
‘ody as a warning to them to 
a, ani coutente! with their 
y be!” 
‘ng voice dropped away into 
face resumed its blank, ex- 
suddenly that I started from 
nd pinched myself to see if I 
‘ng. I have never been able 
| carried the doll home, and 
of my room, where she re- 
ud even now I find myself 
lips to see if they will not 
ng tor the sound of the little 
: that day in the paper-mil) 
- spoken. 





IRLS. 

ery Small Boy.—1 don’t like 
it from what boys is. Girls 
| also girls don’t play hookey. 
nd got whipped for it. Girls 
d, but not so much as boys; 
ll suited for it, that is the rea- 
ee no girls play base ball, but 
ton. There is plenty of girls 
gans. Last year when I was 
le me set with the girls be- 
I cried. Big boys like girls 
I went ona sleigh ride one 
Nancy and Tom Sykes. We 
‘ford, and when we got up by 
ime to look in the bottom 
iip; while I was looking he 
ssked him if he had any wore 
no, but he tired off another 
Girls don’t like to have men 
say ‘“‘don’t.” If they wasn’t 
sir heads the other way, but 
saw Tom kiss Nancy once 
other. Then my mother put 
uarried sometimes, but not 
t get married, don’t want 
ied they have weduing-cake. 
I don’t see any fun in get- 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LURK RIMMBL. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 
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HE doors of Squire Wyche’s 
big, red barn were standing 
wide open. It was a morning 
in June. Out of the lush, low 
river-meadows near at hand, 
the south wind, from a loiter 
among the red clover, the pinks 
and blackberry blows and wild 
roses, came puffing at intervals 
into the barn, humming, like 
some enormous bee, over its 
burden of rifled sweets. A 
brood of fowls pecked about the 
floor and the empty stalls. 
High overhead, where the cob- 
webby rafters vaulted clean 
above a row of ransacked mows, 
are heard from morn till night, the flitter of the 
building swallows, soft and monotonous. 

The man, Luke, lay sunning himselfin the eastern 
doorway, with some broken bits of harness, an awl, 
and some waxed-ends flung down at his side. A 
swart, sunburnt figure, full of warm, lazy, tropical 
life. The sunshine breaking hither and thither 
through the rents in his old straw hat smote full upon 
his face, tanned and comely, the black, luminous 
eyes set under dense brows, the cheek colored like 
some ruddy autumn leaf. He was neither mending, 
nor attempting to mend, the broken harness, for 
which, at that very moment, Squire Wyche waited, 
mad with impatience, in the field of corn beyond the 
mowing-lots. Stretched out on the sill of the door, 
with a bit of charcoal in his hand, Luke Rimmel was 
drawing upon the dingy board beneath him the out- 
lines of a human face. 

The squire called him the laziest hand on the farm. 
The son of a tramp, and fit for nothing, at that, but 
to break in wild, young oxen and refractory colts, 
and promote the evening junketings in the kitehen, 
by scraping away on an old violin, curiously made of 
Tare foreign wouds—the only legacy, except his dark 
beauty, which the lad had received from his wicked 
mother. Bad blood, as well as good, will show. Luke 
was no favorite with the old squire. 

Absorbed and silent now, he hung over the lines of 
charcoal, sketching, with tolerable accuracy, two 
large eyes, a straight nose, and a mouth curved like 
abow. When he had added to these, a round hat 

ith ribbons flying, and some long, curly hair, he 
cast away the charcoal, and, folding his arms behind 
him, rose up and stuciied the sketch with the air of a 
critic. 

There was a sound of feet coming over the floor, 
something like the scamper of micein a wall. Some- 
body stood at Luke’s shoulder, and stared down like- 
wise at the charcoal outlines. 

“Luke, did you do that?” said a voice, drawn out 
in mock solemnity. 

He flushed to his sunburnt temples, answering, as 
it s d, much against his will: 

“ Yes, Miss Letty.” 

“ Who is it?” she asked, supernaturaily grave. 

“You, Miss Letty.” 

“Me! O, but the nose is too long, and the eyes 
are too large; and I don’t carry my head like that, 
Luke—I carry it so.” 

Luke Rimmel, the son of a tramp, turned in the 
gteat door, and looked at her. 

Many geod things had old Squire Wyche received 
from the Lord—houses, and cattle, and lands, but 
the rarest and fairest of them all was this girl—this 
spoiled darling of his heart—this sole daughter of his 
house—the child, whose mother lay asleep under a 
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She was a mere slip of a lass, barely turned seven- 
teen, arch and mischievous as a kitten. She hada 
face like a peach-blow, two great shy eyes, berry- 
brown in color, the thick, long hazel hair curling in 
clusters down her back, tied with cherry ribbons, and 
warmed through and through with an out-cropping 
tint of sultry gold. ‘There she stood, her round hat 
dangling in her hand, her head just reaching to Luke 
Rimmel’s heart—everything about her fine and nice, 
from the ruffle of her tiny apron, laid like the petals 
of a rose, to the little high-heeled shoes stepping 
about so daintily over the hay-seed. 

A streak of pallor came out around Luke Rimmel’s 
lips. He put forth his hand, and swooping down 
upon the charcoal, extinguished them in a breath. 

* Miranda wants some fresh eggs,” said Miss Letty, 
assuming a business air. ‘‘She sent me for some. 
Would you mind climbing the mows, Luke? J can’t, 
you know.” 

** Certainly not,” he answered, in a dazed way. 

T will wait here,” said Letty. 

He took the little basket she had brought and flung 
it up befure him, then found a ladder at the other 
end of the barn, and placing it against the mow, as- 
cended, hand over hand, like a born sailor. While 
he was hunting from corner to corner, bearing up 
the fragrant hay, and putting to flight more than one 
indignant hen in his search, he could hear the little 
high-heeled shoes clattering about the floor below in 
great glee. She was singing to herself snatches of 
song, such as the thrushes sing, stopping now and 
then to talk to a lame, white rabbit, which, at the 
sound of her voice, came limping out to ‘meet her 
from his nest in the hay. By-and-by she grew 
impatient, 

** Have you not found enough?” she called. 

And again, with a dash of authority: 

**T am sure Miranda is waiting. Come, Luke.” 

He came—to the edge of the mow—with the basket 
in his hand. He peered over at her—at the restless 
figure, and the peach-blossom face, with its hazel 
curls slipping away on either side. Something in the 
sight unnerved him a little. The ladder had swerved 
from its position. He saw, but was in no mood to 
right it again. He stepped upon it, and, under his 
weight, it slid slowly outward and fell, Luke and the 
eggs with it, to the floor of the barn. 

Letty shrieked aloud. Then she ran up to him. 
He lay quite still under @ sprinkling of hay which 
nad fallen with him. His arms were thrown out, his 
eyes closed. Letty wrung her hands in terror. 

“ Luke! Luke!” 

He did not stir. 

“*O, he is dead!”’ cried Letty. ‘I know he is dead! 
Are you dead, Luke?” 

No answer. Letty ran to the door. To fly tor 
Miranda was her first idea. It was nipped in the 
bud, however, for, at that moment, a bay horse, with 
a@ fair, easy-going rider whistling in the saddle, came 
trotting out through the lane of apple-trees, flanking 
one side of the barn, and stopped, not a yard distant, 
in the very face and eyes of Letty. 

‘Mr. Martin—Saul!” she cried, at the first glimpse 
of bis face. 

He tiushed like a girl, then bowed to his saddle- 
bows. 

‘“‘ Good-morning, Miss Letty,” said this new-comer. 

‘Pray come here!” cried Letty, in great distress, 
** pray do!” 

He leaped from the saddle. He hastened up to 
her. A handsome fellow, indeed, blue-eyed and 
flaxen-haired—sturdy and fair, like some young 
Viking. 

“My dear Miss Letty, what has happened?” 

“Somebody is hurt,” she began, then turned, and 
saw Luke Rimmel deliberately making off across the 
barn, carrying the fallen ladder upon his shoulder. 

He consigned it to its place. He came stalking 
back, putting the lame rabbit gently from the way. 
He never looked at Martin. Letty stood dum- 
founded. 

“Forgive me, Miss Letty,” he muttered, almost 
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a tree just across the pleasant river meadows. 
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“‘And you are not hurt?” wrinkling her smooth 
brows at him. 

“ Not at all—I am sorry for the eggs, though.” 

He brought her the empty basket. 

What will Miranda say?’’ sighed Letty, eyeing 
the wreck on the floor. ‘“ Prayer-meeting night, too. 
The elders coming, and no cake to give them.” 

Saul Martin laughed. He comprehended the sit- 
uation at a glance. 

‘* Come, Miss Letty,” he said, flinging his bridle 
over his arm, “let us go and talk with Miranda 
about it.” 

Luke Rimmel stood in the door of the barn, and 
watched them go off together—he leading the high- 
stepping horse, she walking demurely at his side— 
the handsomest couple the sun ever shone upon, he 
thought, deep down in his bitter heart. After that 
Luke fell to work at the forgotten harness, with no- 
body looking on but the rabbit, and having whipped 
the broken pieces deftly together, flung it all upon 
his shoulder, and strode away to his work acroes the 
fields. 

Meanwhile, half way down the path to the kitchen 
door, Saul Martin plucked from the hedge, still 
drenched in last night’s dew, a wild clematis vine—a 
crisp, sinuous fetter, full of flat emerald leaves and 
airy blossoms—each one brimmed to the tips with 
summer sweets. He cast it suddenly around Letty, 
holding her fast in this bond of bloom. A great wave 
of rapturous color swept into his tace. 

“Letty,” he murmured, bending his flaxen head 
over that other head, weighed down with hazel 
curls, ‘‘ Letty, would you mind if I never set you free 
again?” 

She recoiled a little, as he tightened the honeyed 
chain, drawing her nearer himself. 

‘You are not my keeper,” she answered, lightly. 

* But I must be—I shall be, Letty!” 

* Let me go, Saul Martin!” fluttering like a bird. 

* Not till you answer me, Letty.” 

‘¢ How can I answer 80 foolish a question?” 

His voice began to tremble. He was a towering 
son of Anak—a bold, brave fellow, strong to look 
upon, but helpless as a baby in the hands of this girl. 

“Is it so very foolish?” he asked, earnestly, ‘or 
is my meaning too obscure, Letty?” 

The peach-blow face grew willful. 

**T do not know—I do not know.” 

** Do you not understand that I love you above all 
the world, Letty?” pleaded Martin; ‘ and that lov- 
ing you so, I must have you for my own?” 

**O, let me go!” 

The green clematis vine snapped under her hand. 
She dashed off a few steps, then turned and flung a 
ripple of laughter over her shoulder at him. 

“Stay!” he implored, dropping the bridle of his 
horse, in his eager stride after her. “Stay, stay! Do 
not—do not trifle with me sv!” 

But Letty would not stay. She was off like a shot, 
and the horse, free from his master’s hand, turned 
composedly and trotted away down the lane at full 
speed. If Saul Martin did not swear then, it was be- 
cause his temper approached the angelic as near as 
mortal man’s can. For the next half hour, at least, 
he had another task than love-making to engross 
himself with. 

But when Luke Rimmel came in to dinner, with 
the other hands, that day—into the great farmhouse 
kitchen, presided over by a scraggy deity, named 
Miranda, whose heart was still sore on the subject of 
the broken eggs—Luke, I say, knew well who was in 
the great keeping-room, the door of’ which opened 
just at his back. He could hear the pleasant, manly 
laugh, even Letty’s voice, now and then, and the 
squire’s, gruft and heavy. Sitting silent and morose 
over the meal, he bethought to ask himself who this 
Saul Martin was. A heavy land-owner, a gentleman 
born and bred. The choleric old squire loved him 
like ason. Luke pushed his plate away, and rising 
from the board, caught up his old straw hat and 
stalked out. 

* A sullen, black-browed feller!’ sniffed Miranda, 





looking after him. ‘‘ I can’t abide the like! He's got 








the same look his tramp of a mother had. Moreover, 
he’s sweet on Miss Letty!” 

Letty! She sat in state at the head of the squire’s 
table that day, deigning no look either at her father 
or Saul Martin. How unutterably pretty and unut- 
terably perplexing she was! The squire always 
dined in the keeping-room, aud was never so happy 
as when he had Martin of Martin’s Mills on his right 
hand. But to-day the flaxen-haired young Viking 
was not himself. He was flushed and distrait. He 
did not eat. He lost the drift of the old man’s talk— 
he did nothing, in fact, but stare over at the head of 
the board—at the hazel hair tucked away behind two 
pink ears, at the shy lashes dropped brown and long 
on two smooth cheeks—at the fluttering hands—at 
all the cunning ways that made Letty Wyche quite 
unlike all other women in the world. It was likea 
shock when the old squire called out: 

“ Letty, my girl, bring the rum and water.” 

This was Squire Wyche’s after-dinner beverage, 
and nobody could mix it but his Letty. 

** You’ll join me, Martin?” said the squire. 

Martin smiled and shook his head, and Letty, 
dropping the sugar in her father’s glass, turned to 
slip away. 

“Wait, my girl.” 

She stopped. 

“Come,” cried the old father, with a fillip of ber 
chin, his grim face the while breaking all over with 
smiles, “ you can flirt with the lads, Letty, but not 
with me. Martin here has been talking with me to- 
day—what do you say to that?” 

Letty hung her head, played with the ruffle of her 
apron, and said nothing. 

“T’ve given you to him, Letty—the only man in 
the world good enough to have you. There—take 
her, my boy! God’s blessing be on you both! You'll 
be the richest man in the county when I’m gone.” 

He put her band in Saul Martin’s, which closed 
around it like a vice. 

“Letty, love, speak!” the latter whispered, pas- 
sionately, 

But she did not. Only her hand lay passive in his. 

‘The only man that I would have given her to,” 
said the squire, with vehemence. “I’ve meant her 
for you, Saul, this many a year.” 

“ Letty, you do love me?” pleaded Martin. 

Still the perverse little thing obetinately held her 


peace. 

“Tut, girl,”” grumbled the equire, beginning to sip 
his rum and water. 

“You are willing—willing to marry me?” urged 
Martin, getting possession of both hands now, and 
fairly trembling through all his strong frame. 
“ Letty, Letty, do speak!” 

It was not in human heart to withstand that ten- 
der, manly voice. Her soft hand began to flatter in 
his. 

* Answer him, my girl!” cried Squire Wyche, 
thumping smartly on the table. 

‘Yes, papa. Yes, Saul!” faltered Letty, at last. 

So, flushed and frightened, she broke from Martin, 
and fled, carrying all the sunshine of the great room 
with her. The door closed, and the two men were 
left sitting there at the table alone. 

That was a busy afternoon for Miranda in the 
kitchen, with only a slatternly dairy-maid for an as- 
sistant, and the supper for the elders to prepare, and 
no Letty to be found to chop the raisins, or slice the 
citron, or put the keeping-room in order for the com- 
pany. Squire Wyche’s religion was like himself—of 
the earth earthy. Nevertheless, in all the country 
side there was no other house that abounded in so 
many prayer-meetings, such prodigal suppers after 
them, such uproarous pasim-singing and mighty 
amens. This night, Just as Luke Rimmel was bring- 
ing in the brimming pails of milk from the barnyard, 
Letty Wyche came dancing into the kitchen—a 
mighty New England kitchen, vaet and dingy to look 
at, but with scenta of toothsome things filling it from 
morn till night. Miranda, heated and over-worked, 
stood at the dresser stirring up puffy little cakes for 
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at her father. 
side of the mantel. 
wrinkles of his tace had assumed the aspect of purple 
ridges. He glared at the door. He moved uneasily 
in his chair, pausing on the extreme edge, as if ready 
for a spring. 

** Brethren,” cried Elder Gowan, struggling, with 
a start, out of his momentary trance, “ brethren, let 

us sing. im us fight the enemy with his own 

weapons.” 

Divers beads of the brethren, however, were out of 
the windows The elder Jed out with a grand, re- 
sounding psalm. Onlya few quavering voices joined 
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**O, you’re here, at last, Miss Letty,” she cried, 
with a touch of venom. ‘* You might have come be- 
fore, as the squire did, and told us the news. "Taint 
every girl as would be shy to own she was going to 
marry Martin of Martin’s Mills.” 

There was a linnet chirping in a cage in the open 
window—a pet of Letty’s, which Luke Rimmel had 
caught for her months before. She stood looking up 
at it now, twirling a long curl absently round her 
hand. 

** Miranda, have you fed my bird to-day?” was all 
that she said. 

“1! snapped Miranda; “‘ what time do I have to 
feed birds? Gracious heavens! Luke Rimmel, where 
are you setting them milk-pails. Right into my 
blackberry jam, as I live!” 

The pails were whisked away to the floor. Letty 
stood very near him then. She had come to the 
dresser, and was reaching up for the bowl of sugar, 
which, tiny thing that she was, stood far above her 
reach. 

* Miranda, get it for me?” she said, in her little 
imperious way. ‘I want a lump for my linnet.” 

But Miranda’s hands were in the cakes, and could 
not be removed. 

“ Luke Rimmel, get this girl a lump of sugar,” she 
said, spitefully. 

He reached for the bowl, and held it while Letty 
made a selection, standing daintily on tip-toe, with 
her finger on her lip. 

‘«Ts it true?” whispered Luke, in a thick, stifled 
voice. 

** What?” said Letty. 

*‘ Are you going to marry Saul Martin?” 

* T suppose so,”’ carelessly. 

‘Pray, what is it to you who she marries?” cried 
Miranda, with her ears pricked wide open, ‘ Luke 
Rimmel, you’d better mind your own business!” 

“True,” he muttered, putting the bowl back in 
place, and striding straight from the kitchen. 

He did not come in with the other hands to supper 
that night. Miranda went to the door, straining her 
eyes into the scented dark—across the plot of garden- 
ground—wondering where he could be. After a time 
she heard, somewhere out there in the deep windless 
brush, the scraping of a bow, and knew that the 
dark, strange fellow had betaken himself, as he al- 
ways did, when things went wrong with him, to the 
consolation of the old violin, which Squire Wyche 
looked upon as little less than an invention of the 
devil. Miranda ventured tocallto him. He did not 
answer. She closed the door, and cleared the wait- 
ing supper away. 

Meanwhile the voice of prayer and psalm were 
beginning to rise in the keeping-room. A row of 
candles burned on the mantel, the chairs were filled, 
the windows stood wide open. Truth to tell this was 
not Letty’s religion. She liked better the grand old 
English service which she heard sometimes in the 
little chapel across the meadows—the service which 
her mother before her had loved. Nevertheless, she 
always came decorously and took ber place near the 
door, listening with reverence from the first to the 
last, because her father liked to have her there, and 
she had never, never thwarted a wish of his in all her 
life. 

She sat in her usual place now—curled upin a 
heap, her brown eyes fixed on the rows of lilacs and 
sweet syringa growing just outside the door. Elder 
Gowan was praying. His sonorous voice filled the 
keeping-room like a trumpet. It s da hardly 
posstble that any sound of smaller compass could 
reach the ears of his hearers then. She sat, never 
shifting hand nor foot, till, of a sudden, twisting itself 
through and through the mighty volume of the el- 
der’s words, a strain of music coming from some 
point near at hand, floated rapturously into the 
room. It was the air of a wild, old sea-song. It was 
the flutter of Luke Rimmel’s violin. 

Had this sacrilegious sound been of any ordinary 
nature, all might have gone well. Elder Gowan’s 
stentorian lungs would soon have drowned it out. 
Unhappily, it was not ordinary. It was wild, witch- 
ing. It was marvellous—it was divine! The musi- 
cian out there in the dark had inherited other gifts 
besides his bow and catgut. Elder Gowan’s voice 
began to falter. Alas! It had been decreed this 
night that the circle in Squire Wyche’s keeping- 
room should be sorely tempted of Satan. The tempt- 
er was there—already in their midst, stubborn in his 
long-drawn sweetness, growing with every moment 
more bewildering, more alluring. First of all, he 
entered into Elder Gowan’s ears. They were pious 
ears, but buman. The good man stumbled in his 
prayer—he stopped. He struggled to begin again— 
stopped fur a second time, and stood in the very cen- 

tre of the room, in the midst of the astonished com- 
pany, breathlessly listening to Luke Rimmel’s violin. 

All eyes now fixed upon the door through which 
this mad, infernal music came pouring. Letty 
Wyche turned her head, half trembling, and looked 

He sat in his arm-chair on the other 
His brow was thunderous. The 





in. Faster and faster flew that enchanted bow out- 


[= It was a dreadtul moment. Letty Wyche 


looked once again at her father, then rose from her | 
seat near the door, and slipped vista out over the | 
broad threshold stone. 

She ran across the yard, brushing the perfum 
from the drowsy lilacs here and there. She reached 
the angle where the black tower of the wood-pile 
barred all further progress in that direction. Here, 
peering curiously about her, Letty saw, seated com- 
posedly on the great uncouth heap, happily uncon- 
scious of all the trouble and confusion he was mak- 
ing, Luke Rimmel scraping away for dear life, on the 
old violin. 

She stood looking up at him, herself unseen, for a 
full moment before speaking. There was a full, red 
moon just rising in the east. A single arrowy beam 
shot through the apple-trees which grew at this an- 
gle of the yard, and fell full upon him—on the come- 
ly head, crowned with crisp, dark hair, on the come- 
ly face, colored rich as wine, bent now over the violin 
with the impassioned air of a devotee. 

“Luke?” called Letty, softly. 

He heard her. The bow, flying from his hand, fell 
somewhere in the long, dry, scented grass at Letty’s 
feet. 

** Come down!—pray come down from there,” she 
said, laughing a little, in spite of herself, at the whole 
ridiculous matter, 

He swung himself off the pile, and hastened up to 
her. : 

“Papa is very angry!” said Letty; ‘didn’t you 
hear the elder praying?” 

“No,” answered Luke, looking round for the bow. 

“ Weill, you have disturbed the meeting!” iu ber 
pretty, authoritative way. ‘That is wicked. You 
must play no more to-night.” 

She searched through the lush grass, found the 
bow, and brought it to him. Her soft, white hand 
touched his, as he took it from her. 

“Come in, now,” said Letty. 

He did not stir. He was trembling from head to 
foot under that careless touch. 

“Come now,” repeated Letty, impatient, and a 
trifle teartul. 

Still no movement. She stamped her lovely foot. 

“Come! J want you. Will you come, Luke?” 

“Is there any place on the earth, or under the 
earth, where, if you asked me, I would not go?” an- 
swered Luke Rimmel, bitterly. ‘‘Move on, Miss 
Letty, I am coming!” 

She looked back over her shoulder, and saw that 
he was striding after. He followed to the open door, 
paused there, and sat down on the threshold. For 
the rest of the evening, Letty, from the keeping- 
room, where, this Belial conquered, harmony was 
again prevailing, watched him staring out across the 
moon-lit fields, as stark and still as some figure in 
stone. The old violin leaned against the wall at his 
side. 

It was after the prayers and the supper were alike 
ended—after Luke Rimmel was gone from the door, 
and the elders from the keeping-room, that Squire 
Wyche, red and wrath ful now, because the sovereign 
goose of the table had not been done to his liking, 
happened, in stalking about the keeping-room, to 
espy the violin, left unnoticed near the door. Letty 
had just come in from the kitchen, sleepy, and a little 
pale. 

* Good-night, papa,” she was saying, sweetly. 

With one swoop, the squire pounced on the violin, 
and bore it toward the light. 

“So-ho!” he cried, wickedly exultant. 

Straightway Letty ran up to him. 

* Papa,” she began, vaguely alarmed, ‘ papa, that 
is Luke’s, you know.” 

“1 know!” 

‘“* But—papa, what would you do?” 

“Do!” scoffed the squire, whirling his prey with 
both hands over his head, ready to dash it with all 
his strength against the opposite wall. ‘Shall I 
have that vagabond disgracing my house with such 
things as this? Shall I hear that limb of Satan 
harping away at his master’s work, and not put out 
a hand to stop it?” 

Letty caught her breath. 

“ Papa, you would not break it—you must not! 
Give it to me, papa.” 

“Tut, girl—stand out of my way.” 

Instead of obeying this command, Letty deliber- 
ately burst into tears. 

“ Papa, you shal not! 
violin was his mother’s.” 

Squire Wyche tried to shake her off. She clung 
fast tohim. She reached up her hands, and, drag- 
ging his down, caught the violin away. | 

‘Letty, my girl!” was all the astonished squire 
had voice to utter. | 

Then Letty, turning about, saw Luke Rimmel 
standing mute and motionless in the doorway. She 
ran up tohim. With eyes stili wet, she thrust the : 
violin into his hand. 

“Take it away, Luke,” she said. 

He did net look at the choleric squire, glaring at 
him from the centre of the room. Only, for a single 
moment, his black, dilated eyes fastened upon Letty. | 
What she sawin them no one but herself could 
know. White and stiff, she leaned back against the 
wall, her head drooping. No other word was spoken 
by either of the three. Luke Rimmel hugged the 
violin to his heart, and, in utter silence, shuffled off 
through the dark passage toward the kitchen, and 
was seen no more that night. 

After that the little events of the days came and 
went quietly enough in Squire Wyche’s wel! ordered 
household. Early and late Martin’s high stepping 
horses appeared at the farmhouse gate. Never was 
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| young horses attached, was standing at the door. 


, leys, and Luke Rimmel stood holding the heads of 


, tle peculiarities, one by one, the restiveness of their 


| the whites of their big eyes showing oddly, at inter- 
| Vals, the foam dripping, dripping from their burnish- 


such a baftling will-o’-the-wisp as Letty. The squire 
frowned, and said he had spoiled her with over-in- 
dulgence. She would outgrow her tormenting co- 
quetries after awhile. But Miranda took up the 
burden in a different strain, hardly to the old man’s 
liking. 

“It’s a wonder how he bears with her!” she said, 
ominously. | 

“ Bears with her!” echoed Squire Wyche, poking | 
hard at the snapping hemlock wood that blazed upon | 
the kitchen hearth, where he happened to be stand- | 
ing at the time. ‘“ I’d as soon think of getting angry 
with a kitten, or with that linnet of hers in the cage 
there.” 

“ Well,” retorted Miranda, turning upon him, like 
an oracle, ber dishcloth in her hand, ‘‘ the amount 
of the story is jest this: Letty’s heart’s not in the 
match. She don’t care a fillipof her finger for Saul 
Martin.” 

Squire Wyche took his hands from his breeches 
pockets, glared at Miranda, and put them back again. 

‘Stuff and nonsense!”’ said he. 

“ Very well,” answered Miranda. 

“‘ Who, then, does she care for?’’ he asked, after a 


Miran:!a tossed her head, but answered not. 

** Who the deuce does she care for, I say?” roared 
Squire Wyche, fast purpling with rage. 

“It’s no business of mine—I sban’t meddle,” said 
Miranda, and after that relapsed into dignified 
silence. 

When Saul Martin appeared at the farm that 
mornivg, Letty was nowhere to be found. She never 
was to be found when he came. Martin, casting 
about for some trace of ber, bappened upon a foot- 
track running through the dew and gossamer of the 
shaven grass, and followed it ready enough, down 
the garden hedge till he found hiroself plodding 
through a track of orchard just adjuining. 

On the low bough of a gnarled apple-tree, leaning 
her lazy little head against the trunk, where the 
moss clung dark and green, swaying her lazy little 
feet just above the crimson clover- heads below, and 
blowing from her lazy little hand flocks of scented, 
wild rose-leaves, sat Letty Wyche. Only a low stone 
wall divided this orchard from a field of hay. In this 
tield, a rod or two distant, a swart mower, with a 
scythe curved like a cimeter, was moving swiftly 
along the scented swarths. He sang, as he worked. 

Saul Martin walked up to the little apple-tree, and 
putting his arms about the dreamy figure, lifted it 
quietly to the ground. 

“Saul!” she cried out, laughing, yet startled; 
then, straightway struggled to escape. 

‘*Never any more, Letty,” said Martin, in his 
serious, manly way. 

*“* What—what do you mean?” she faltered. 

“Only that you are mine—my betrothed wife, 
Letty.” 

With blue, unwavering eyes fixed on hers, he 
caught one fluttering hand, and slipped thereon the 
seal of her life-long bondage—a band ot dull, red gold. 

* That was my mother’s wedding-ring, Letty,” he 
said, beneath his breath. 

She had no answer for him just then, so walked at 
his side “pack, through the orchard path, pulling at 
the wet blossoming brambles, with a beaded tear on 
her lashes. The swart mower in the hay-tield had 
flung down his scythe, and was standing quite still, 
watching them. 

* Letty?” said Saul Martin. He held her back, as 
she would fain have passed on along the garden 
hedge— back into the delicious shade of the gnarled 
apple-trees. His voice grew grave and very sweet. 
* Letty, do you know that you have never yet kissed 
me?” 

She hung her head. The ringed hand was thrust 
behind her. The blood mounted hot to her temples. 

“ Have I not waited long enough?” he asked, then 
drew her steadily into his arms. 

** Kiss me, love!” said Saul Martin. 

All things seemed slipping away from Letty then 
—all further power of resistance. Or, was the sweet, 
weak nature getting tired of resistance? Her warm, 
red mouth trembled against his, then gave back a 
faint, returning pressure. It was the last tarning- 
point in Letty’s destiny. None knew that better 
than the lonely mower, watching them yonder 
among his damp, sweet swarths. Saul Martin had 
won her forever and ever! 

It was a week or two after this—one burning Au- 
gust morning. Squire Wyche’s gig, witha pair of 


The squire had long prided himself on the fact that 
his superb steers and thorough-bred cows could not 
be matched in all the country. He was goingtoa 
fair, a few miles distant, in one of the midland val- 


the brutes, whistling softly to himself. 
Dainty pieces of horseflesh they were, clean- 
limbed, and black as ebony. Luke took in their lit- 


ears, the dirt that flow like smoke under their hoofs, 


ed bits. With a look tlang over his shoulder, a mo- 
ment after, he saw that Letty Wyche had come down 
to the gate. She was leaning over the topmost bar, 
her pink dress fluttering in the wind, and one hand 
holding the curls and the hot sunshine out of her 
great, shining eyes. 

** Papa,” she said, as the squire and the tall, blonde 
figure of Martin appeared in the walk together, 
“papa, are you going to drive those wicked brutes to 
the Midlands?” 





‘*No, my girl,” answered the squire, ‘“ Martin, 


here, is younger than I—he wants to try his hand at 
them a bit. 1’!l ride this roan of his instead.” 

Martin went up to the horses, looking at them with 
the eye of a connoisseur. 

‘“*Who broke them to harness?” he asked, care- 
lessly. 

“1,” said Luke. 

** Not long since, I take it?” 

“A month or 80.” 

‘* Well, they’ve a look that I like,” said Saul Mar- 
tin, laughing. 

He raised his hat, nodding a giy adieu to the face 
at the gate. He started to leap into the gig. 

* You'd better not!” cailed out Luke Rimmel, in a 
voice so sharp and odd that Martin paused involun- 
tarily, looking down at the fellow ina sortcf well- 
bred amaze. 

“ What!” 

“ You can’t drive these horses this morning!” an- 
swered Rimmel, through his teeth. 

“And why?” 

** Because the devil is in them!” 

“ Pshaw!” 

Luke looked once at Lotty Wyche. 

*‘’ve warned you!” he muttered. 

He dropped bis band from the heads of the horses 
He moved back. They stood free. Martin took up 
the reins. One foot was already in the gig. What 
passed then was the work of a moment. 

On that pair of beautiful, bedevilled beasts no 
hand but Luke Rimmel’s had ever dravna curb, 
Saul Martin did not reach the seat of the gig. Witir 
the first movement of the rein, they made their first 
mad plunge. fic was hurled to the ground. He was 
dragged for a yard or more, prone through the dust. 
He was flung, at last, under their very feet. 

To relax his hold on them, then, was indeed the 
Jast chance of salvation left him. But it was quite 
impossible. ‘The lines had become entangled. More 
yet, in the struggle, they were wound round about 
his right arm, and were tightening every moment, 
like avice. This unf#miliar strain on the tender 
mouths of the animals was little less than madden- 
ing. Blood and foam dripped from the bits. They 
reared and plunged, reared! again-swerved a little, 
and hung, with deadly hoofs uplifted, just above the 
doomed and helpless man. 

If ever mortal was tempted of Satan, then was 
Luke Rimmel] tempted of him that moment! The 
demon tugging at his heart, seemed too strong for 
resistance. Squire Wyche, stift, old and terrified, 
was but just climbing down from the roan. To keep 
back—ouly till one stroke of those iron feet erunched 
through the fair, upturned forehead, the prostrate 
breast! Only one instant, till they conld trample out 
forever the last struggling breath, the last flickering 
pulse! Luke Rimmel heard acry in a girl’s voice. 
He heard it, and he thrust Satan behind him. He 
flung himself, with all his might, on the frothing 
heads of the horses. 

It was a short, sharp struggle. Down came the 
keen, angry hoofs. They struck the blonde head 
there in the dirt. They dashed Luke Rimmel back 
with a frightful blow full in the breast. He staggered 
to one knee. He caught the lines from Martin, thrust 
the senseless man aside. His arm was still about 
him, when it was struck from above—ground down, 
fiesh and bone, into the dust together. The warm 
blood spirted np into the shining fetlock. Withont 
word or cry, Luke slipped the reins to his left hand, 
reeled to his feet, and, like a master, held the trem- 
bling horses cowed, and dripping sweat from every 
pore. 

With his left arm, Luke Rimmel caught up from 
the grass the breathless figure of Martin. He took 
one stride forward. He laid him at Letty Wyche’s 
feet. 

“There is your lover!” he said, with a look that 
she never forgot. Then he turned on his heel, and 


walked away. 


Martin was lifted up, cold water dashed in bis face, 
his neck-tie loosened. He had sustained no injury 
beyond some severe bruises. Squire Wyche sent the 
horses back in disgrace to the stable, and did not go 
to the Midland Valley Fair that day. 

To Miranda’s share fell Luke. She found bim drop- 
ped beneath the hollyhocks at the kitchen door, try- 
ing there by himself, in a blind, feeble way, to bind 
up the bleeding arm. She shrieked aloud at the 
sight. 

‘“ Be quiet!” said Luke, never looking at her; “it 
is nothing.” 

The scraggy deity of the kitchen did not agree with 
him. She dragged him straightway into her domain, 
sending off in hot haste for the family doctor. In 
that one moment, her heart, hard as a grindstone, 
melted like wax towards this dark, unfavored fellow. 

Squire Wyche came first, uncomfortable and a trifle 
morose; next tho doctor, sucking the ivory head of 
his cane, and pronouncing the wound a bad job. and, 
last of all, Letty Wyche, peering in at the door, jast 
showing her face, tearful and pale ’twixt its cloud of 
curls, and running away directly. She had met Luke 
Rimmel’s eyes. After that, there remained nothing 
for Luke to do, but to lounge, day by day, on the 
weather-beaten stoop, in the shadow of the holiv- 
hocks, hearing the tapping of Miranda’s ready heels 
about the low kitchen, and sometimes, with languid 
head bent low, thramming at the strings of the de- 
spised old violin. 

It was a night in early autumn, starless and still. 
There was « great fire roaring and crackling in the 
kitchen, and Miranda stood at the ironing-board, 
growling first at Letty’s perplexing ruffles, and next 
at Letty herself. This last-named person occupied 
the broad window-ledge under the cage of the linnet, 
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whose door she had opened, and whose feathered in- 
mate, disturbed in his nightly repose, she was luring 
out to a perch on her slim white hand, 

“Letty, there aint another girl in town wears the 
gewgaws you do,” said Miranda. ‘It’s one wo-uan’s 
work to wash and iron them. You’re quite sp’iled. 
I’m glad Saul Martin’s rich—nobody but a rich man 
ought to marry you.” 

Letty laughed. 

“ Nobody ought to marry me,’ she corrected, with 
achirrup to the linnet, as he swung back and forth, 
like a blossom, on her fore-finger. “To fulfil my 
proper destiny, Miranda, it is best that [ should re- 
main here, and, like a little gnat, worry you and 
papa all the days of my life.” 

Miranda was on her way to the fire for a fresh iron, 
Lifting her eyes towards the black opening of the 


door, she saw Luke Rimmel lying stretched along its | 
sill, gazing steadily out into the warm, scented gloom | 


of the night. A single whippoorwill was chanting 
his plaintive, monotonous notes out there in the ap- 
ple trees; the Jamps of the fire-flies danced in the 
misty meadow-bogs; overhea:l, the round eye of a 
timid star peered out for a moment, and was gone 
again. Suddenly there rose a cry from Letty. 

“My bird! My bird!” 

Her slim white hand was empty. Alarmed at Mi- 
randa’s near approach, the dainty plaything had 
spread his shining wings, and flown straight through 
the open window, into the night beyond. 

“Land sakes!’ said Miranda; ‘* he’s gone!” 

Letty flung herself across the sill. No sign nor 
sound of the feathered atom was there. She ran to 
the door, stumbling over Luke, who rose up, like a 
gourd, from her very feet. 

“O Luke,” she cried, in a piteous, appealing way, 
“T have lost my little bird!” 

“Do you care fur it so very much?” answered 
Luke, in a low, stifled voice, and keeping his tace 
turned aside. 

“ Yes,” sighed Latty; ‘* O yes!’’ 

He started down the steps. 

“ Wait here,” he flung back. ‘I will bring him to 
you.” 

It was very dark and still in the garden. Letty 
watched him disappear beyond the row of hollyhocks. 
She held her very breath to listen. He was calling to 
the linnet—low, luring, melodious calls, long-drawn, 
and unutterably sweet. The whole air seemed syd- 
denly alive with the twittering music of birds. Letty 
could hear the flapping hollyhocks, touched by a va- 
grant wind, beating their green palms softly. Could 
it be possible that such a ravishing flood-tide of notes 
was bubbling out of one human throat? She did not 
know that often had Luke Rimmel, while eating his 
luncheon, solitary under a tree in the hay-field, call- 
ed into the branches above him, by the same ex- 
quisite mimicry, a fluttering flock, and kept them 
there disq uieted, until his feast was done, and he had 
given them to partake of the crumbs thereof. 

Of a sudden, a languid wing brushed through the 
hollyhocks. Luke Rimmel’s voice ceased. He was 
coming forward up the steps. Something sped out of 
his hand like an arrow. A little weary pinion swept 
against Letty’s hazel curls. The linnet, like a re- 
pentant prodigal, wasted of all his little strength, 
sunk fluttering on her breast 7 

‘Bless my soul!” cried Miranda; “if that don’t 
beat all!” 

Letty laughed in great glee. Then, fickle as an 
April day, grew suddenly grave. 

“Tam not sure,” she faltered, with her hand held 
over the prisoner, ‘‘I am not quite sure that it was 
right to call him back. Perhaps he has a mate.” 

“Perhaps,” echoed Luke Rimmel, from the door- 
way. 

He stood looking down upon her, with black, glow- 
ing, passionate eyes. Little by little, like a draught 
of subtle poison, he took in her full perfection of 
shape and color—all the ravishing beauty of her face, 
made still more ravishing now by the unwonted sad- 
ness in the great eyes and on the parted lips. Luke 
Rimmel grew deadly pale. He laid his strong hand 
on the open door, and steadied himself a moment, 
before the words should come—for come they must, 
he knew, now. 

“Letty! 

That was the first. He spoke as if a hand was on 
his throat. 

“ Did you call me?” asked Letty, advancing to the 
threshold, with the bird still in her bosom. 

“Yes,” said Luke. ‘ Will you come here—a step 
nearer?” 

It was the unutterable pain in his voice that im- 
pelled her towards him, in spite of herself. She ad- 
vanced, but trembling and afraid. 

“ These words will strangle me, if I do not speak 
them,” began Luke Rimmel. “I never meant to tell 
you, after Saul Martian came, Letty, but 1 must—I 
must! I love you, and you must know it!” 

She neither answered nor stirred. Luke Rimmel’s 
broad chest heaved convulsively. The angels of the | 
great infinite night without must have pitied him 
then. 

“T love you!” he repeated, keeping his swart face 
averted. “It is my right to say it. I want you, even 
as Saul Martin wants you—for my wife. You need 
not speak. Iknow. You are his. Mine you never 
could have been. But, Letty, Letty, how can I bear 
it—how can I have it so?” 

A black shadow fell upon the threshold, just be- 
hind the speaker. Luke turned slow ly. Nota yard 
distant stood Squire Wyche. One glance at that face, 
purple with apoplectic pride and rage, sufficed to 
show what he had heard. 





poses one hand at his neck-cloth, with the other 
grasping Luke Rimmel’s shoulder in a savage grip; 
“‘vou dare say this to my daughter—you, a vaga- 
bond, a beggar—the base-born son of a tramp!—my 
daughter!” 

Quite unmoved, and with a dignity that was all his 
own, Luke put the hand aside. 


ashamed that a true man loves her, or that he dares 
to tell her so.” 

Squire Wyche glared at him in rage and hate. 

“My daughter!” he gasped, with the same pitiless 
emphasis, sinking into the nearest chair. 

Miranda ran to him. She loosened his neck-cloth. 
|She brought him a cup of water. When he had 
, drank it, he lifted himself up, and beckoned Letty to 
| approach. She obeyed, pale, trembling, and in tears. 

* That scoundrel—” he began, pointing towards the 
door and Luke. 

Letty flung her arms about his proud old neck, 

‘Papa, papa!” she entreated, with a miserable 
sob. 

* Kneel!” said the squire, putting the clinging 
arms away. 

She did not comprehend. She stood irresolute. 

“ Kneel—tere beside me,” cried her father. 





his feet. ‘The wan in the duorway watched her, with 
dark, despairing eyes. 

* Now,” said the squire, “as your dead mother 
hears you, Letty, swear to me- swear it before this 
vagabond, that you will marry the man of my choice 


moment of awful silence. 


rible, over the shuddering child ; ‘ swear it, Letty, or 
I will curse you!” 

She took the oath. 

“You hear?” said the squire, turning to Lake 
Rimmel. 

* Yes,” said Luke. 

“Now go! Never darken these doors—never let 
me set eyes on you again. Take all that belongs to 
you here, and be off!”” 

* Yes,” said Luke, again. 

** To-night—now !” 

** Yes,” for the third time. - 

He went up stairs. In the darkness of the loft, he 
made up his bundle, and found the violin, which he 
put carefully into its case. These things, the sum 
total of Luke’s possessions, he tucked under his arm. 
Miranda awaited him on the kitchen threshold. She 
gave his hand a kindly parting grip. Looking back 
just once, he saw, for the last time, the roaring wood 
tire, the haughty old man, sitting so dark and stern 
in his arm-chair, the girl that stood beside him, with 
face turned away—even the linnet, that, amid all the 
tumult, had flown peacefully back to his cage. 

** Good-night, Miss Letty,” said Luke, simply. 

So he went his way. Not far—only to the gate— 
before he heard the fluttering of light garments be- 
hind him. She was following breathlessly after—he 
saw her pale face shining through the darkness, like 
astar. He heard her breath coming in gasps. 

“ Forgive,” she sighed, hardly above a whispef, 
“ pray furgive me before you go!” 

* Miss Letty,” he answered, clutching at the gate, 
‘there is nothing to forgive.” 

Se wrung her hands. 

*“* Papa sends you away, because of me—he is cruel 
to you, because of me. For all the trouble that has 
come upon you, I am to blame.” 

Luke Rimmel did not speak for a moment. The 
gate trembled under his hand, as if shaken by the 
wind. Finally he said: 

‘* Is there no hope for me, Letty?” 

She shivered and shrunk away. 

**‘ None—none!” 

Something like a convulsion swept his dark, strick- 
en face. 

“That is true,” he answered, passing slowly 


Gvod-by—good-by.” 
“* Good-by !”” came back to him, faint, ltke an echo. 
She was gone, and Luke Rimmel, closing the gate 
behind him, went out into the night. 





“Sir,” he said, “I do not think Letty need be | 


Letty still sobbing, slipped down upon her knees at | 





| neously towards the organ-loft. Fiven Squire Wyche, , up from his bread and broth, smiled, and beckoned 


pompous and self-satisfied on this day, deigned to 
look up. It was odd to hear such sounds come pour- 
ing out of that wheezy old organ. He knew who was 
there. He frowned. It was his Mordecai sitting at 
the king’s gate. The fame of the fellow already filled 
the town. But nothing was to be seen— nothing but 
the glittering pipes, the gothic window, and a green 
curtain partly drawn before the seats of the choir. 
Letty Martin, clinging to her husband's arm, walked 
on to the chapel door, a trifle paler under her bridal 
| veil. 

| She was stepping from the porch. The voice of the 
' organ was busied. The party moved slowly threugh 
| the crowd. Suddenly something fell at her very feet 


' 


| pearled on their milky petals, like stars. Instinc- 
| tively, Letty lifted up her eyes. 
He stood not a yard distant- Luke Rimmel, the or- 
| ganist. The perfume of the fallen flowers still float- 
ed around him. His hat was in his hand—the sun- 
| Shine fell warm and bright on his dark face. Their 
| eyes tet. 

A wave of painfal color swept up to Letty’s tem- 
ples, aud died again. She dropped her white lids. 
| Over his ce vy roses, over his heart, Letty walked on 
vith Saul Martia to the carriage door, catered in, 
and rode away. 

Five years, full of many changes, passed. 

Squire Wyche, with all his. pride and arrogance, 
had gone to sleep side by side with the wife of his 
| youth, in the green bur}ing-ground across the mead- 





—that you will marry Martin, as you have promised.” jow. One autumn night, tull of crisp stars and frosty | and ealled the children around bim. He took up the 
For neither of them he had any pity—none! A | hints of winter, a man came up to the garden gate of ; violin, and began to play. Never bad sounds like 


| the squire’s farmhouse, and opening it softly, stele up 


“ Swear!” repeated the squire, rising, tall and ter- | the gravelled walk, betwixt the old familiar rows of , that roof. The flaxen heads pressed close around his 


lilac and syringa. 
| The window of the keeping-room was ablaze with 
| light. The curtain was undrawn. This man, wrap- 
! ped in a cloak, his face bearded and dark as a Span- 
iard’s, crept with cautious step to the sill. He braced 
hinseif for an iustant, as if to receive a blow. Then 
; he looked in. 
| It was the same old room, quite unchanged, except 
for something more of ease and luxury than in the 
days when the elders met there to sing and pray. A 
cage hung in the window, and within it, on his perch, 
sat a brown linnet, with his head under his wing. 
| Her bird! Where was she? Before the wood fire, 
roaring up the chimney, in a low chair sat Letty— 
the Letty of tive years before, dimpled, brown-eyed, 
hazel-haired—fairer than in the old time, if such a 
thing could be. Time, nor care, nor sorrow, had 
touched that peach-blossom face. There she sat, in 
her simple mourning-dress, watching with laughing 
eyes two other figures standing at the end of the 
mantel. One was Saul Martin, blonde, stalwart, and 
happy as a king. The other was a brown-eyed, 
brown-cheeked boy, which the proud young father 
was tossing gayly up to catch the mocking shadows 
upon the wall. 

For a long time the man at the window stood 
watching the baby hands thrust hither and taither— 
stood listening to the soft jabbering baby voice. Pres- 
ently there was a little laughing cry. Saul Martin 
put his boy down, and watched him scamper across 


mother’s knee. Martin tullowed, and as he reached 


mother, with a face of unutterable tenderness. 

And the man at the window saw all this. No figure 
in stone could have stood more still. After a little 
time he moved away and looked up—!6oked up at the 
crisp, cold stars, his face white and quivering. 

‘She is happy with him!” he murmured. ‘* God 
be thanked—she is happy!” 

He kept repeating it to himself, as he stole back 
through the garden gate. For this had he journeyed 
many weary leagues—from far, foreign countries, 
over sad, deep seas— journeyed to this spot, to see that 
she was happy; that, if there had ever been regrets, 


; they were gone—sorrows, they were healed. Stand- 
through the gate; “and yet, Miss Letty, had you | 
been left to yourself, you would have loved me. , 


ing now, under that purple starlit heaven, was he re- 
paid for all this? Yes, he was repaid! He clused the 
gate nviszlessly. He went his lonely way ayain 
throug! the night -aiways through the night. 

After that, the years passed on, one by one—twen- 
ty or more. Outwardly, few changes had taken place 
in the quiet Midiand Valley—fewer still at the farm 





The sun rose cloudless and bright on Letty Wyche’s 
wedding morning. Never had the sober couatry 
town seen a blituer marriage day. From far and | 
near the Valley folks came flocking to see Squire | 
Wyche’s little heiress wedded to Martin, of Martin’s | 
Mills—the great clump of factories steaming night | 
and day in a blue bend of the river. A marvellously | 
handsome couple they were - she, like a snow-drop, | 
in her snowy fleeces, with the briial roses trembling 
in her bazel hair—he, manly and tall, never tak- | 
ing his adoring eyes trom the tace ef bis bride, and | 
making his respouses in a strong, impassioned voice. 
Somehow, the hearts of his listeners quickened to 
hear it. 

Up i the dusty organ lott, where the sunshine 
filtered like a shattered rainbow through the stained | 
glass of the gothic window, some one sat coaxing 
from the old English organ a glorious harmony. 
When the bridal pair entered the chapel, this music | 
rose and rose, till it seemed to fill all space. It was 
fervid with summer passion. It was dizzy with | 
summer gladness. Yet, through it all, wound an un- | 
dertone of pathos, sad as tears. 








| singularly proud and upright bearing. 


that had once been old Squire Wyche’s. 
Just before sunset, one summer day, a man, foot- 
sore and weary, came up to the kitchen door, and 


asked of a group of ruddy chilkiren at play on the | 


stoup, a draught of water. Some stout house-maids 
were at work in the kitchen, and a young matron, 
motber ot the children. They eyed the traveller cu- 
riousiy, as he sat at rest, his hat in his hand, on the 
weather-beaten stoop. 

Not an old man, though there was plenty of gray 


| in his beard and hair, and something of the feeble- 
| ness of age in his movements. A Comsuocn way tarer, 


but with uo sign of poverty in his dress, and with a 
He had laid 
on the step at bis feet a violin, black with age, and of 
curivis italian Workmanship. 

* Have you travelled far?” said the young matron, 
gently. 

‘*From over the sea,” he answered. 

** Conie into the kitchen,” she said, kindly; ‘ per- 
haps you'd like a cup of milk, or a sup of broth. 
Come in—you're welcome!” 

The reapers, cradling the rye in the southern lot, 


Letty turned from the altar, a wedded wife. She | had just gone out from their supper. She cleared a! king. ‘ i caused it to be given out,” replied the pre- 
came sweeping slowly back along the aisle. Then | place at one corner of the table, and sat him down | late, ‘that your majesty did not attend chapel to- 
this flood-tide uf melody broke forth again, in such | there, driving away the childven, who tollowed close | day, that you might see who it was that came to 
ravishing measures that all eyes were lifted simulta- | atter the queer old violin. But the wayfarer, looking | worsbip Gud, and who to flatter the «1ug.” 


—a great handfulof Jane roses, with the dew im- ! 


the hearth, and hide his curly bead against his | 


the low chair, he stooped and kissed the lovely little | 





_ them nearer. 
| Are all these little ones yours?” he asked. 
* Yes,” answered the young matron, “and another 
in the cradle.” 
“A pretty brood!” said be, fumbling in his pocket 
for a hancful of strange foreign gold-pieces, and toss- 
ing them at random into the group. 
| “You've children of your own, I dare say?” said 
the young mother, looking proudly on the bright 
young faces. 
| He shook his stately old head. 
| ‘Neither kith nor kin, wife nor child.” 
| Presently she saw that he was not eating, but was 
looking curiously around the long, low kitchen, 
“Ah,” he suid, “ you've closed the fireplace, I see. 
Squire Wyche alwavs kept a roaring fire here—an 
oak back-log and a hickory fore-stick.” 
| * What?” said the woman, quite uncomprehend- 
‘ ing. 
He smiled. 
‘“*T know this place. I lived here once, years ago. 
There have been many changes. Where are Saul 
Martin and his wife?” 
| ‘©O,” answered the woman, ‘they died long ago.” 
| 


| 


“And their son?” 

* We lease the place of him, He’s just home from 

abroat—a fine young fellow, and the richest land- 

owner in all the country side.” 

“Ah, yes,” said the stranger, and then finished his 
supper in silence. 

| When be was done, he moved back from the table, 


these, or aught like them, been heard before under 
knee, staring up at him, awe-struck and breathless, 
‘The hard-worked mother came, hushing a fretfal 
| baby in her arms, and stood by to listen, also, with 
| the hot tears creeping through her lashes. After her, 
the sturdy house-maids, gaping, almost frightened. 
The stranger looked round upon them all, with bis 
sweet, grave smile, when the music was done. 
*“‘T have played before kings and queens,” said he, 
‘but this is the best audience I ever haa.” 
He rose up, and put his violin under his arm. 
** God bless you, little ones,” he said; ‘I must be 
going.” 
“Osir, you’re welcome to stay,” said the young 
matron, touched infinitely. ‘ My husband will be in 
from the field soon. We’ve an empty bed and an 
empty plate. You look too worn to go on.” 
“My journey is almost done,” said the stranger, 
lifting his hat with stately courtesy, as he passed out 
atthe gate. “A kind good-by to you, and thanks, 
That is a fine sky, madam; it will be fair to-morrow.” 
They stood together, and watched him disappear 
among the apple trees bordering the road. 
“What a strange, handsome old man!” said the 
; young mother. 
Little did that simple group know that they had 
_ entertained, unaware, one whose name, out in the 
great world, so far removed from them, was as a 
household word—one gifted with divine gifts—one 
famous in many lands. 
They watched him disappear among the trees. He 
| had reached the old red barn, weather-staine’ and 
H dilapidated now, when there was a clatter of hoofs 
in the road. A horseman, splendidly mounted—a 
fair, graceful fellow, with a face the exact counterpart 
of what Saul Martin’s had been twenty years before, 
came whistling gayly out through the lane of apple 
trees. The man with the violin lifted his eyes, and 
looked at him earnestly. Tbere was no mistaking 
that face. Moreover, the boy had his mother’s 
eyes. 
“A fair evening to you,” said John Martin, care- 
lessly, as he passed the stranger. 
“A fair evening, and God be with you!” answered 
the old wayfarer. 
Then both went on. 
It chanced that on the following morning, John 
; Martin, with his sketch-book under his arm, and his 
' greyhounds at his heels, in strolling along those green 
| fields of his, which bordered the river, passed the 
gray stone wall skirting the burying-ground of the 
Wyches. Moved by some unaccountable impulse, 
the young man turned aside, and, singularly enough 
went up to the wall and looked over. 
Under a locust tree, close beside him, was his 
mother’s grave. A bird sang in the branches; his 
‘ long, wailing notes floated out on the morning like a 
dirge. About the headstone a climbing spray of wild 
roses was blowing, and some bine star-gra.-ses, wet 
with dew. All was silence, and shadow, and sweet- 
ness, there, but in one place the star-grasses had 
been trampled down by some intruding foot, and 
looking further on, John Martino saw, lying stark and 
stiff on the low green grave, with the old violin at 
his side, and the night-dew heavy upon him, the 
grav-haired wayfarer of the night before. 
He sprang over the wall. He ran up to the grave, 
| lifted trom it that wearied heal. He called to him 
j aloud. There was no answer, for the great strong 
| manly soul, baffled of her love this side of the great 
; eternity, had gone into the great eternity to seek it 
once more. 











+ 


} When Fenelon was almoner to Louis XIV., his 

majesty was astonished to find, one Sunday, instead 
of the usual crowded congregation, only himself and 
the priest. “ What is the meaning of this?” said the 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DEADEST DEAD. 


BY JOHN J. COLBATH. 


F.vermore Smooth was dead—so dead, 
That. when he was laid in his narrow bed, 
And the mourners had turned to leave the spot, 
All his life and his death were forgot. 

‘They talked of this, and they talked of that, 
And they mingled laughter with their chat, 
And they felt no loss, as they bid good-by, 
That one like Evermore Smooth should die! 
And yet he had lived to sixty years, 

And moved and acted in many spheres; 

His was the loudest and strongest word 
That in debate was often heard; 

He'd gathered wealth a generous pile, 

And basked forever in fortune’s smile; 

His name was good upon the street, 

In church he held the highest seat; 

He lived well, bore himself with pride, 

And like the commonest people died. 

A famous funeral display 

Befell when he was planted away, 

And many proper people came— 

People of influence and name— 

By a funereal passion led 

To take their last Jook of the dead, 

A shrivelled and a withered face, 

That, living, in their view held place, 
Without a feeling of deep regret, 

‘hen to turn away and forever forget! 

For never is deader man than he 

Who makes no bid for memory; 

Whose life is cast in a selfish mould, 

And whose heart is hard and icy cold,— 
Whose all of years and life is spent 

In piling up his cent per cent, 

A living but insensate clod, 

With no regard for man or God! 

And Evermore Smooth had lived for self. 
For this he'd toiled and gathered his pelf, 
He'd not a thought for his brethren shown, 
He ‘d played his game and “ gone it "’ alone, 
Till, beaten at last by the angel grim, 

Life and time went back on him, 

And a wretched, starveling soul was he 

To enter upon eternity ! 

And not a word or regretful tear 

Is given as tribute to his bier, 

But endless silence enshrouds his name, 
Without a sentence of praise or blame, 

As though ‘twere hid by obscuring blot, 

By men and angels remembered not! 

Not named in street, nor church, nor mart, 
Not named in prayer of home or heart, 

As foreign mid every human scene 

As if, though being, he ne’er had been; 
Better a thought of hate. I wis, 

Than such forgetfulness as this. 

He who would leave a name behind 

To fix itself upon the mind,— 

To be recalled with tenderness, 

That time and the world cannot make less,— 
Must plant the seed cf love sublime 

In his little span of allotted time, 

That shall quicken and grow to a goodly tree, 
Whose blossoms shall sparkle with memory, 
When all of earthly human trust 

Shall have crumbled and mouldered into dust. 
For he is the deadest of all the dead 

For whom no loving tears are shed. 
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THE STORY OF FORT HENRY. 





BY JAMES D. M'CABE, JR. 





WHEN I was a child, it was my lot to reside in the 
city of Wheeling, now tbe capital of the new State of 
West Virginia. At that time, many of the original 
settlers of the place were living,and it was my for- 
tune to number several of them among my personal 
acquaintance. These venerable persons had borne 
their part in the trials and struggles of the early 
days of the West, and, like most veterans, were never 
better pleased than when relating their experience. 
Many were the stories to which I listened from them. 
Some of them I have, in the years that have elapsed 
since then, forgotten; others have made upon me an 
impression which will never be effaced. The country 
around the city was like holy ground to me then, for 
each spot had its history of some memorable en- 
counter with an Indian; and I shall never forget the 
feelings of positive awe with which ] bent over and 
deciphered the worn letters on the stone near Grave 
Creek, which marks the scene of the tragic fate of 
Captaia Foreman and his men. No Mohammedan, 
upon reaching his holy city, was ever more supremely 
happy in his own estimation than 1 was in mine. I 
stood on the very ground made memorable by one of 
the most terrible tragedies in the history of the West, 
and I read, with my own eyes, the legend inscribed 
on the stone. 1 was a hero, and for fully a week I 
thought myself an inch or two taller, until a friend, 
to whom I confidentially communicated my achieve- 
ment, reminded me that I had done nothing remark- 
able, after all. : 

One of the spots which I remember best, is the site 
of old Fort Henry, as the stockade which the early 
settlers built was called. The fort was built at the 
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Henry being the most notable event in the early hi 
tory of Wheeling, naturally occupied the most prom- 
inent place in the memory of the oldest inhabitants, 
and trom one of them came the narrative to which lL 
ask the reader’s attention. 

In the year 1777, the present city of Wheeling was 
but 4 small and feeble hamlet. It had just been set- 
tled by a few daring pioneers, and was exposed to the 
attacks of the neigiboring Indians. The war for the 
independence of the colonies had but recently been 
begun, and Great Britain, to her shame, had taken 
the savages into her pay, in her efforts to reduce the 
colonies to submission. The people of Wheeling were 
devoted to the American cause, and this soon drew 
upon them the increased hostility ofthe Indians. To 
provide against the danger which threatened them, 
the settlers erected the tort to which I have referred. 
It was planned by General George Rogers Clarke, 
and was built under the superintendence of Ebenezer | 
Zane and Jobn Caldwell. It was originally called 
Fort Fincastle, but the name was afterwards changed 
to Fort Henry, in honor of Patrick Henry. The fort 
was built on open ground, and covered the space of 
three quarters of an acre. It was a parailelogram, 
leaving a block-house at each corner, with lines of 
stout pickets, about eight feet high, extending from 
one block-house to another. Within the enclosure 
were a store-house, barracks, garrison-well, and a 
number of cabins for the use of families in times of 
danger. The principal entrance was through a gate- 
way on the eastern side of the fort, next to the then 
straggling village of Wheeling, consisting of about 
twenty- five log-houses. 

The British Governor Hamilton, of Detroit, about 
the close of the summer of 1777, determined to at- 
tempt the utter destruction of the little settlement. | 
He foresaw that it was destined one day to become | 
one of the most important tewns in the West, and he | 
hoped, by exterminating the inhabitants and destroy- 
ing the village, to strike such terror to the hearts of 
the patriots as to prevent them from ever attempting | 
to settle the place again. ‘To effect this, he organized 
an expedition, variously estimated at from 380 to 500 
warriors, and placed them under the command of | 
the infamous renegade, Simon Girty. The warriors 
were liberally supplied with arms, ammunition and H 
provisions, and their orders were to conceal their | 
destination until the last moment, Girty, having | 
completed his preparations, set off with his warriors, } 
and, marching rapidly and cautiously, arrived in the ; 
vicinity of Wheeling before the inhabitants were | 
aware of his presence. 

The garrison of the fort at this time numbered only | 
forty-two men, of whom some were old men and | 
others were boys. Some were practiced Indian hun- | 
ters, but all were excellent marksmnen. The fort was 
well supplied with provisions and muskets, but the 
ammunition was unfortunately very small. The 
officer in command of the post was Colonel Shepherd, 
a soldier of experience and tried courage. The 
Indians bad hardly arrived in the neighborbood, be- 
fore he became suspicious of their presence, and 
warned the settlers iu the vicinity to take refuge at 
once in the fort. His warning was heeded, and by 
nightfall all the whites had sought the protection of 
the fortification. Of course, it was impossible, at so 
brief a warning, tu bring much of anything with 
them, and they were glad enough to feel that they 
were given a chance of saving their Scalps from the 
keen Knives of the savages. Their household goods 
might be destroyed, but they could be replaced; but 
their scalps, unfortunately, were not so easily restored 
when lost. ; ; 

“The next morning,” said the old lady, who is my 
authority for this sketch, ‘* Culonel Shepherd sent 
out a white man and a negro upon an errand a short 
distance beyond the fort. In half an hour the negro 
was seen running ba*k at full speed, and frightened 
nearly to death. In reply to our questions, he said 
that his companion had been killed by an Indian, 
and that several were concealed in a corn-field, about 
a quarter of a mile from the fort. The poor fellow 
was so much frightened that he could hardly speak, 
and we.had no doubt of the truth of bis story. The 
colonel at once ordered Captain Sam Mason to take 
fourteen men, and drive the Indians off Captain 
Mason left the fort wit his men, and succeeded in 
marching beyond the field without discovering any 
sigus of the red-skins, and-was on his way back to us, 
when he was suddenly assailed by Girty’s whole 
army. The Indians seemed to rise out of the earth, 
so rapidly did they spring up on all sides of him. 
The attack was so sudden and unexpected, that the 
men were thrown into confusion, and several of them 
had fallen before the well-directed fire of the enemy, 
before their confidence returned to them. Captain 
Mason saw, at a glance, that he must retreat, at 
once, to the fort; but to do this required almost 
superhuman strength and courage. The savages 
were all around them, and closing in upon them rap- 
idly. Placing himself at the head of his men, Mason 
gave the order to retreat to the fort, and the little 
band commenced to cut their way through the dense 
masses of the savages. It was terrible work, and out 
of the entire party but three survived. Captain 
Mason was desperately wounded, but he managed to 
continue his retreat. One by one his devoted men 
dropped around him, and at length the captain 
found himself alone, pursued by halt a dozen savages. 
Oue of them fired at him at a distance of only five 
paces; but, though the shot took effect, it did not 
disable the captain, who, wheeling suddenly, threw 
his gun at the Indian with all his furce. The 
weapon struck the savage full in the face, and felled 








did not have strength enough to reach the fort, but 
dropped, exhausted, upon a pile of logs and rubbish 
in the corn-field, in which be managed to conceal 
himself until the final retreat of the savages after the 
siege was over. The two men belonging to his party 
that escaped death, owed their preservation to a sim- 
ilar circuastance. 

«“ We could hear the firing at the fort, though the 
trees prevented as from seeing the fate of our friends. 
From the number and rapidity of the shots, we knew 
that they were no match for their assailants, and our 
anxiety fur them was keen and painful. Colonel 
Shepherd called for volunteers to go to their assist- 
ance, and Captain Ogle and twelve men stepped tor- 
ward to perform this duty. So great was theanxiety 
of these brave men to reach their friends in tine to 
aesist them, that they fell into an ambuscade, and 
eight men were killed instantly, making nineteen, in 
all, in the course of less thav an hour. Captain Ozle 
an’ bis brother, Sergeant Jacob Ogle, managed to 
escape, but were unable to rejvin us until the close of 
the siege. Ozle’s men had been gone but a short 
time, when three additional volunteers left the fort, 
and started to overtake him. They did not reach 
the corn-field, however, and had barely time to re- 
turn to the fort, when the savages cawe upon us. 

“Our situation was very critical. We had sent 
out twenty-eight men from the fort, including two of 
our best officers, and at that time we did not know 
their exact tate, but as not one of them had returned, 
we had the best reasons for supposing they had been 
murdered by the Indians. These losses reduced the 
gatrison to fourteen men. Ovr misfortunes did not 


. frighten us, however, for we knew that we had a 
, good stout fort, and that we were fighting for our 


lives. I had just been married, and my husband was 
in the fort, and there were several women present, 
whore husbands were among the slain, and others 
had little ch ldren with them. 

** Was L irizhtened?” asked the old lady, smiling, 
in reply to one of my questions “ No, my ebhild—i 
say it with pride—I was not; nor did I see a woman 
there who was. We had no time to be timid. There 
were very many things we non-combatants could do. 
We could carry water to the men who were heated 
by the fight; we could prepare lint and bandages tor 
these who might be wounded; and we could run the 
lead in the megazine into builets for the men. It 
was a busy time, I assure you, and even the children 
had something to do. 

‘* As the three men, who had unsuccessfully tried 
to join Captain Ogle, returned to the fort, the Indians 
appeared in sight. I was standing by my husband, 
at a loophole of one of the block-bouses, at the time, 
and I shall never forget the scene. The savages 
were marching in two ranks, in open order, their left 
extending to the river- bank, and their right into the 
woods, as far as the eye could reach. It seemed to 
me that every Indian in the country was present; 
and, for a moment, in spite of my resolution, my 
heart sank. They looked powerfal enongh to over- 
whelm us, and I asked myself what could we do 
against so many. The savages fired a few shots at 
us; and, as they came within rifle range, those on 
their left raised a loud war-whoop, which was passed 
along their entire line, from left to right, until the 
air rang with the horrible sound. I can hear it, now, 
and it makes my blood run cold to think of it. They 
were hideously painted, and seemed frightfully dirty 
and villanous-looking; and I knew that if we were 
once overpowered by them, we should receive no 
mercy. It was very probable that we should be 
tortured for their pleasure on the very site of our 
homes. My thoughts were cut short by my husband, 
who drew me back from the loophole, and stepped to 
it himself. He raised his rifle, aimed it deliberately, 
and fired; and I knew, from the exclamation of sat- 
isfaction which escaped him, that he had brought 
down one savage to the ground. Three or tour other 
shots, each as well aimed, were fired from the fort, 
and the Indians at once withdrew out of range of our 
guns, ceasing their shouting as they did so, and the 
silence which now ensued seemed oppressive. 

“Tt was still but a little after sunrise, and theeday 
was bright and beautiful; and even with the Indians 
standing in full view, and the knowledge that we 
had lost two-thirds of the garrison, it was hard to 
believe that we were in such danger. We were not 
left long tosuch thoughts, however, for in a short 
while the Indian right emerged from the woods, and 
the whole line commenced moying towards the fort. 
A rush was made for the village, which was at once 
occupied. Parties of Indians were placed in such 
houses as commanded a view of the block-houses, 
and a strong body was thrown into the yard of 
Ebenezer Zine, about fifty yards from the fort, 
where they screened themselves behind the paling 
jence with which Zane had ornamented his grounds. 
The rest were posted on the edge of the corn-tield, 
which afforded them a partial shelter, and from 
which they could maintain a fire upon us. It mad- 
dened me to see the savages in the houses of the vil- 
lage; and when I saw them take possession of my 
own house, I fairly cried with anger. 

‘‘ When these arrangements were concluded, Girty 
himself appeared at a window of one of the houses, 
and, waving a white flag, demanded, in the name of 
the King of England, the surrender of the fort and 
garrison. He read a paper, which he said was a 
proclamation by the British Governor Hamilton, 
promising protection to all who would lay down their 
arms, and swear allegiance to the British crown, 
The scoundrel warned us to submit peaceably, and 
told us he would not be able to restrain the fury of 


of indignation to run through the garrison. It made 
my blood boil, and, in my anger, ! told my husband 
to shoot the scoundrel. He langhed at my warmth, 
however, and told me it would never do; that, as 
richly as Simon Girty deserved death, he was under 
the protection of a flag of truce, and that it would 
not be right to fire at him Just then, however, 
Colonel Shepherd spoke up, and told Girty that the 
garrison would never surrender to him, and that be 
could only obtain possession of the fort when there 
no longer remained an American soldier to defend it, 
We knew full well how worthless were his off-re of 
mercy and protection, and we were determined never 
to preve false to our country. The scoundrel. not 
satisfied with Colonel Shepherd's answer, attempted 
to argue the question, and was making an appeal to 
the garrison to desert their colors, and come over to 
him, when one of my husband’s nephews, a lad of 
sixteen, filled with indignation at the villain’s re- 
marks, fired his gun at him. Unfortunately, the lad 
misse?t his aim, and the ball struck the casement just 
above Girty’s head. This put an end to the con- 
ference. Girty sprang back from the window, and 
disappeared ; and in a short while, the whole Indian 
army fired a volley at the fort. 

‘*The very earth seemed to shake under the fire of 
the enemy. We could hear their bullets striking the 
planks or the fort, and whistling through the air, 
bat, fortunately, no one of onr number was injared, 
The savages fired wild. They seemed to be so confi- 
dent of capturing us, that they took no pains to aim 
their guns. Their fire was thus thrown away. Our 
men, on the other hand, and even the boys, were 
skillful marksmen, and never threw away a shot. 
They fired quickly, but with great deliberation, and, 
during the whole siege, never missed their aim, 
Every time their rifles cracked, a red skin fe!l dead, 
or limped away, wounded. This gave us great con- 
fidence; and, in spite of the superiority in numbers 
of our enenies, we felt sure of our ability to hold the 
furt. Once or twice, the Indians, maddened by 
whiskey and excitement, rusbed up to the stockade, 
and tried to fire through the logs. They patd dear 
for their rashness, however, for every man was killed 
by the unerring rifles of onr men. Jn company with 
the other women, I busied myself molding bullets, 
and cutting linen patches for the rifles; and I bad 
jast as much as I could do. Our preparations of lint 
and bandages were fortunately never bronght into 
use; for, during the whole siege, we did not lose a 
man, and had only one very slightly wounded. 

“About one o’clock the Indians stopped their 
firing, and fell back to the base of the hill. This 
gave us all a breathing spell, but it did not lessen our 
anxiety, a8 we did not know how short it would be. 
It might be only the prelude to another attack of the 
ravages. Taking advantage of the lull, Colonel Shep- 
herd called all of the garrison out into the open 
space of the stockade. We knew, by his serious 
manner, that something was going wrong, and we 
were all eager to bear it, no matter how bad it might 


be He told us that the stock of gunpowder in the |, 


fort was almost entirely exhausted, and that the 
quantity which remained was utterly inadequate to 
the task of repelling the next attack of the enemy. 
There was a keg of powder in the honse of Ebenezer 
Zane, about sixty yards from the gate of the fort, and 
it was absolrtziy necessary to send after it. The 
Indians had temporarily abandoned the village, and 
the powder must be gotten before their return. 
Some one must go for the powder, but the task 
would be one of great danger; for the savages were 
still near enough to observe the movements of the 
person sent upon the errand, and they would be very 
apt to try to shoot him. The errand was so danger- 
ous that the colonel said he was not willing to order 
any one to go upon it, but he asked some one to vol- 
unteer for the service. Three or four young men 
promptly stepped forward, and announced their wil- 
lingness to go; but the colonel said that, in consider- 
ation of the extreme weakness of the garrison, be 
could not permit but one to go, and that the volun- 
teers must decide among them who it should be. 
This gave rise to a discussion among the brave fel- 
lows, as to who should go, which consumed so much 
time that we began to be afraid that the attack 
would be renewed before the powder could be 
procured. 

‘* We women had been listening in silence to all 
that had transpired, and wishing we were men, 80 
we could execute the required service. We were a8 
fully alive to the necessity of the case as any of the 
men, and, for the first time in my life, I wished tbat 
I wore breeches instead of petticoats. We were sur- 
prised, beyond measure, when Elizabeth Zane, @ 
young girl, sister of Ebenezer and Silas Zane, went 
up to the colonel, and asked that she might be al- 
lowed to go for the powder. She said she knew 
where the powder was placed, and could easily get it. 
She seemed fully alive to the danger of the under- 
taking, but her manner was so earnest and quiet that 
we could see she was ready to make her words good. 
I shall never forget her, as she stood before the col- 
onel, making this request. She was almost a stranger 
to frontier life, having jast returned from Phila- 


delptia, where she had been at school. She was 4 | 


beautiful girl, but she had never seemed half 80 
pretty as when she stood there, asking to be sent to 
almost certain death. I saw Colonel Shepberd’s eyes 


fill with tears, as he heard her, but, though he patted | 
her on the cheek, and smiled, there was a kind of |, 
sternness in the tone in which he refused her. In | 
spite of his refusal, she renewed her petition, and, | 






































“* But, my child,’ sad the colonel, ' 
young men, who have volunteered, cs 
in running, and will stand a tar bette: 
you of coming back to us in safety.’ 

“+ Yes, L know,’ she said; * but it te 
cause the danger is so great, that lw 
any of the men are killed, you can 
places, but if a woman should fall, 5 
miss her—not even me, colonel.’ 

“ Well, atter some time spent in arg 
ter, the brave girl was allowed to | 
The gate was opened, and sho passed « 
those who were left to keep the gate f. 
to positions from which we could wa: 
ments. She ran swifily acroes the #; 
tervened between the stockade and 
house, which she reached in a few up 
seemed to us like 80 many hours, The 
Indians straggling through the village 
were increased by the tact that we + 
aud look at her, They let her pass, ho 
we never knew their reason for doin 
entered the bouse., In & short time #! 
with the keg of powder in her arms 
the yard, commenced running towa 
The savages, this time, comprebendin, 
raised their rifles, and fired a volley at 
Indians beyond the village also din 
weapons at her. The balls all flew wid: 
aud as the brave girl neared the | 
precious burden, the gate was thrown 
darted in, amid a storm of hostile bu 
ceived her with a rousing cheer, au 
caught her in his arms, and kirsed her, 
siasm. A braver deed was never don. 
and the name of Elizabeth Zane will | 
the West, as long 48 one of its children 
pioneer blvod in his veins. 

* About half-past two o'clock in the .. 


*\ Indians returned to their former posi 


newed their fire upon the fort. The. 
more impetuous than at first, and waa «: 
cipally at the south side of the stocks 
party of savages advanced upon this, fi: 
ing, in the attempt to storm the work 
uosity of the onset brought the whole 4 
two lower blockhouses, for their defen. 
they were engaged there, a party o: 
twenty Indiana, armed with rails and 
made a rush upon the gate, and tried | 
Fortunately, this assault was discover: 
repelit. We had to fight hard to ac: 
and the Indiand did not abandon the 
six of theic number had been killed = ‘4 
atter the tailure of their attewpts, op 
fire on the fort, from all sides except 
river, where the ground afforded the... 
and the fight went on botly until after .. 

“Towards sunset, the rifles of our m 
much heated, by constant firing, as | 
Fortunately, there was a good supply o 
the store-house of the fort, and reco: 
had to these. They were in good orde:, 
the men did not like them as well as th: 
answered the purpose pretty well, Al 
tire of the Indians slackened, and duri:., 
the night it was maintained principal). 
riors who were straggling through the » 

“Soon after nightfall, we were star’ 
explosion, accompanied by @ bright flas 
or sixty yards of the fort. We were at .. 
count for it, but afterwards learned tha, 
had gotten a hollow maple log, and hac 
vert it into a cannon, by stopping up o: 
block of wood. They had tried to stre: 
wrapping around it some iron chains, w! 
found in the blacksmith’s shop in the v 
had loaded it heavily with powder, and 
it to the muzzle with iron slugs, stor 
other bard substances as could be foun: 
lugged it forward with great difficulty, : 
trained it upon the gate of the fort, hop’. 
down that defence, and thus force an + 
the stockade. The slow match was ap). 
savages crowded around the improwp 
watch the effect of the shot. The cha, 
with tremendous force, but instead of bi 
our gate, shattered the log into a hundr 
killed and wounded a number of the rev. 
Test gave a loud yell, and ran away. 

“ The night, which the savages spent 
up the furnitare and household goods ft 
in the village. was passed by us in pat: 
None of us slept at all, for we did not k 
moment the battle might be resumed, a 
tw be ready for any surprise. About for 
next morning (the 24th of S-ptembe: 
sharp firing and loud shouts on the river 
came rapidly nearer to the tort. We 
party of white men coming rapidly tows 
as they reached us, our gate was throw 
they rusbedin They proved to be Ci 
ingen and fourteen wen, who had come 
Creek in @ canoe, to our anistance. The 
just below the furt, and were furtunat. 
light their way through the Indians t 
the loss of a wan. We welcomed the 
heartily, and were busy preparing a nui 
fast fur them, when, the day having 
dawned, we heard « loud cheer outside 
JY, saw « body of mounted men riding 
towards us, The Indians saw them, 
d: avored to prevent them from enter! 
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me | We threw open the gate, and the garrir 
sharp fire on the Indians, while the h 
their way through the savages, and at | 


he 


; J 4 M unmindful of the entreaties and remonstrances of / 
its turn, given place to the handseme depot of the | him to the earth; and his companions, seeing him | the savages under his command. The ma ner of the 


. ‘ her friends and relatives, she insisted that she should | it 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The siege of Fort | fall, turned and fi-d back to their main body. Mason | renegade, as well as his language, caused a murmur | be allowed to go. wy 



































| mouth of Wheeling Creek, on the north side, about 
the year 1777, and is memorable for the siege which 
| it sustained in September, 1777. It has long been 
numbered among the things of the past. At the 
| time of my acquaintance with the city, the site was 
| occupied by a large “ Rolling Mill,” and this has, in 
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darted in, amid a storm of hostile bullets. We re- 
ceived her with a rousing cheer, and the colonel 
caught her in his arms, and kissed her, in his enthu- 
siasm. A braver deed was never done in America, 
and the name of Elizabeth Zane will be honored in 
the West, as long as one of its children has a drop of 
pioneer blvod in his veins. 

« About half-past two o’clock in the afternoon, the 


count for it, but afterwards learned that the Indians 
had gotten a hollow maple log, and had tried to con- 
vert it into a cannon, by stopping up one end with a 
block wood. They had tried to strengthen it, by 
wrap, Z around it some iron chains, which they had 
found in the blacksmith’s shop in the village. They 
had loaded it heavily with powder, and had charged 
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young men, who have volunteered, can outstrip you | 
in running, and will stand a far better chance than 
you of coming back to us in satety.’ 


cause the danger is so great, that I wish to go. If 
any of the men are killed, you cannot fill their 
places, but if a woman should fall, you will never 
miss her—not even me, colonel.’ 

“ Well, atter some time spent in arguing the mat- 
ter, the brave girl was allowed to have her way. 
The gate was opened, and she passed ont, and all but 
those who were left to keep the gate for her, hurried 
to positions from which we could watch her move- 
ments. She ran swiftly across the space which in- 
tervened between the stockade and her brother’s 
house, which she reached in a few minutes, which 
seemed to us like so many hours. There were several 
Indians straggling through the village, and our fears 
were increased by the fact that we saw them stop 
aud look at her. They let her pass, however, though 
we never knew their reason for doing so, and she 
entered the bouse. In # short time she reappeared, 
with the keg of powder in her arms, and, clearing 
the yard, commenced running towards the fort. 
The savages, this time, comprebending her errand, 
raised their rifles, and fired a volley at her, and the 
Indians beyond the village also discharged their 
weapons at her. The balls all flew wide of the mark, 
and as the brave girl neared the fort with her 
precious burden, the gate was thrown open, and she 


Indians returned to their former positions, and re- 
newed their fire upon the fort. Their attack was 
more impetuous than at first, and was directed prin- 
cipally at the south side of the stockade. A strong 
party of savages advanced upon this, firing and yell- 
ing, in the attempt to storm the work. The impet- 
uosity of the onset brought the whole garrison to the 
two lower blockhouses, for their defence; and while 
they were engaged there, a party of eighteen or 
twenty Indians, armed with rails and logs of wocd, 
made a rush upon the gate, and tried to beat it in. 
Fortunately, this assault was discovered in time to 
repelit. We had to fight hard tv accomplish this, 
and the Indians did not abandon the attempt until 
six of their number had been killed The red-skins, 
after the tailure of their attewpts, opened a heavy 
fire on the fort, from all sides except that rext the 
river, where the ground atfurded them no shelter, 
and the fight went on hotly until after dark. 

“Towards sunset, the rifles of our men became so 
much heated, by constant firing, as to be useless. 
Fortunately, there was a good supply of muskets in 
the store-house of the fort, and recourse was now 
had to these. They were in good order, and, though 
the men did not like them as well as their rifles, they 
answered the purpose pretty well. About dark, the 
tire of the Indians slackened, and during the rest of 
the night it was maintained principally by the war- 
riors who were straggling through the village. 

“Soon after nightfall, we were startled by a loud 
explosion, accompanied by a bright flash, within fifty 
or sixty yards of the fort. We were at a loas to ac- 


it to the muzzle with iron slugs, stones, and such 
other hard substances as could be found. They had 
lugged it forward with great difficulty, and carefully 
trained it upon the gate of the fort, hoping to batter 
down that defence, and thus furce an entrance into 
the stockade. The slow match was applied, and the 


«But, my child,’ said the colonel, ‘ either of these | the stockade. 


They came from Short Creek, and 
were forty in number, under the command of Major 
Sam McColloch. The brave major was not as fortu- 
nate as his men. Ashe tried to enter the fort, the 


gate, which we were forced to shut in his face. They | 
crowded around him, and tried to drag him from his | 
saddle, but he soon cleared a space with a sweep of | 
his heavy sabre. Finding it impossible to reach the 
fort, he wheeled his horse abruptly, and set off at 
foil speed for Wheeling Hill, hotly pursued by the 
Indians. They might have killed him, had they 
desired to do so, but they wanted to take him alive, 
and torture him to death. Sam McColloch was one 
of the best Indian fighters of the day. He had be- 
come such a terror to the red-skius, that almost 
every warrior knew him by sight; and the dusky 





pursuers followed hard upon his heels. Upon reach- 
ing the brow of the hill, McColloch found himself in | 
a tight place. The Indians had closea in on three | 
sides of him, completely cutting off his retreat, and | 
before him was a steep cliff, one hundred and fifty | 
feet high, with Wheeling Creek at its base. The sit- 
uation was terrible, but the major did not hesitate, 
and he formed bis resolution atonce. Heknew what 
would be his fate, if he fell into the hands of the 
Indians, and he determined to die int he attempt to 
escape, rather than be captured. He steadied his 
rifle in his left hand, gathered the reins carefully in 
his right, and, urging his horse to the brink of the 
cliff, leaped boldly into the air. The savages paused 
on the verge of the abyss, and gazed at the heroic 
man in utter bewilderment. The next moment they 
saw both horse and rider, unhurt, dashing across the 
creek, and in a few minutes both were out of sight. 
The noble steed had lighted full upon his feet on the 
sandy shore of the cliff; and, through the mercy of 
an overruling Providence, neither it nor its rider 
sustained any injury. I met him, afew days after- 
wards, and heard from his own lips the story of his 
wonderful escape. 

“ After the entrance of McColloch’s men, the say- 
ages, tinding that the country was aroused, and com- 
ing to our aid, thought it best to abandon the scene 
as soon as possible. They spent the morning in kill- 
ing all of the cattle and stock in the neighborhood, 
and burning the houses and fences of the village, 
atter which they gave us a parting volley, and com- 
menced their retreat. After they had fairly gone, 
Captains Ogle and Mason ard the teo men crawled 
from their places uf cuncealment, and got back to the 
fort. We never knew how many men the Indians 
lost, as they carried cff their dead when they re- 
treated, but it was supposed that we killed at least a 
hundred, and wounded as many more. 

** We teit very proud of our defence of Fort Henry, 
and when the news reached the Eastern Siates, we 
were well rewarded by the loud praise of our country- 
men. 
Virginia, maie Colonel Shepherd the ‘county lieu- 
tenant,’ an office now abolished. It has been many 
a year since then, but the events of those trying 
times are as fresh in my mind as if they had hap- 
pened only yesterday.” 
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LOSS OF CHILDREN. 


Folks who imagine children are wingless angels are 
in error. Yet there is something divine about them, 
too, though, perbaps, it takes a parent to discover it. 
Kven aman so alive to the feelings of his fellow- 
creatures as Jeremy Taylor, speaks of the loss of a 
chill as something of comparatively small conse- 
quence; he makes light of scars who never felt a 
wound. And sv far as infants are concerned, it is 
true that fathers, for the most part, do not deeply 
feel their deaths, whatever be the agony of the 
mother. ‘‘ Was there any property to be inherited, 
that made the loss particularly distressing?” asked 
oue, in my bearing, in reference to the grief of a poor 
gentleman on the loss of bis only son, aged but a tew 
weeks old. And though the question was stupid and 
out of place enough, to say the least of it, the speaker 
was the type of a very common, and by no means 





Savages crowded around the impromptu to 
watch the effect of the shot. The charge exploded 
with tremendous force, but instead of breaking down 
our gate, shattered the log into a hundred pieces, and 
killed and wounded a number of the red-skins. 
Test gave a loud yell, and ran away. 

“The night, which the savages spent in breaking 
up the furniture and household goods found by them 
in the village. was passed by us in painful anxiety. 
None of us slept at all, for we did not know at what 
moment the battle might be resumed, and we wished 
to be ready for any surprise. About four o’clock the 
next morning (the 28th of September), we heard 
sharp firing and loud shouts on the river-bank, which 
came rapidly nearer to the fort. We soon saw a 
party of white men coming rapidly towards us; and, 
as they reached us, our gate was thrown open, and 
they rushed in. They proved to be Colonel Swear- 
ingen and fourteen men, who had come from Cross 
Creek in a canoe, to our assistance. They had landed 
just below the furt, and were fortunate enough to 
light their way through the Indians to us, without 
the loss of a man. We welcomed the brave men 
heartily, and were busy preparing a suitable break- 
fast fur them, when, the day having now fairly 
dawned, we heard a loud cheer outside, and, to our 
Joy, saw a body of mounted men riding at full speed 
towards us. The Indians saw them, also, and en- 
dcavored to prevent them from entering the fort. 
We threw open the gate, and the garrison opened a 
sharp tire on the Indians, while the horsemen cut 
ae way through the savages, and at last got into 
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lebeian or unfeeling class. Butachild whose young 
affections have had time to entwine themselves in 
ours, is a treasure that is not to be parted with with- 
out uprooting the heartstrings. To miss the com- 
panionship of an intelligent little creature, who calls 
one father, is to teel a painful void. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 

In times of danger, nothing is so important as 
presence of mind. An English writer, discoursing 
on the subject, gives the following instances in point: 
A lady was in front of her lawn with her children, 
when a mad dog made his appearance, pursued by 
the peasants. What did she do? What would she 
have done? She went straight to the dog, received 
his head in her thick stuff gown, between her knees, 
and, mufiling it up, held it with all her might till the 
men came up. No one was hurt. Of course she 
fainted after it was all right. 

We all know the story of the Grecian mother, who 
saw her child sporting on the edge of the bridge. 
She knew that a cry would startle it over into the 
raging stream—she came gently near, and, opening 
her bosom, allured the little scapegrace. 

We once saw a great surgeon, after settling a par- 
ticular procedure as to a lite and death operation, as 
a general settles his order of battle. He began his 
work, and at the second cut altered the entire con- 
duct of the operation. No one not in the secret 
could have told this; not a moment’s’ pause, not a 





Patrick Henry, who was then Governor of | 





THE ZODIACAL LIGHT. 





THE remarkable discoveries which have been lately 
made respecting meteors and meteor-streams, seem 


“« Yes, I know,’ she said; ‘butit is precisely be-| Indians made arush, and got between us and the | to invite the attention of astronomers to that strange 


light, seen at certain seasons above our horizon, 
termed the Zodiacal Light. It has long been known 
that¢his olject is no mere optical phenomenon, but 
as much an entity as the tail of a comet or the rings 
of Saturn. Astronomers have been able to determine 
the place occupied in space by the zodiacal light. 
They have traced a law in its motions (tor the light 
shifts its position upon the celestial sphere); they 
have even ventured to speculate upon its office and 
constitution, 

In our latitude, the zodiacal light is seen as a 
faint lun:inous appearance of a triangular or lenticu- 
lar form, extending above the western horizon in 
spring, and above the eastern horizon in autumn. 
It does not appear in the evening until twilight has 
almost ceased, nor in the morning after dawn has 
begun to break. The direction of the light is con- 
siderably inclined, and points towards the place of 
the sun below tbe horizon. When favorably seen, 
the phenomenon is in general easily recognizable; 
though some persons find a difficulty in distingui h- 
ing the faint light of the object from the background 
on which itis projected. The breadth of the base, 
measured along the horizon, varies from ten to thirty 
degrees. The southern edge is generally almost ver- 
tical, while, the northern is inclined about forty 
degrees to the horizon. This description will s"ffice 
to enable the student of nature t» identify the zodiacal 
light. We proceed to point out whereabouts the ob- 
ject should be looked for at different seasons, With- 
out information on this point, the inexperienced 
observer would be apt to overlook tue faint pencil of 
light he is searching for. 

In January, the zodiacal light is not in general 
well seen, but towards the end of that month it may 
be sought an hour or two after sunset, low down to- 
wards the west-southwest; with the progress of the 
year, the light travels away from the south, so that 
in the middle of February the zodiacal light may be 
seen nearly towards the west, but a little southerly, 
rising much higher above the borizon than before, 
and extending towards the three conspicuous stars 
which furm the head of Aries, In the beginning of 
March, the zodiacal light may be looked for in the 
evening, towards the west. It is then at its brightest, 
and may be seen extending nearly to the Pleiades. 
In the middle of April, the zodiacal light has passed 
slightly towards the north of west, on the horizon, 
while a little above the horizon, the axis of the light 
passes across the western vertical towards the south. 
The extremity of the light now extends beyond the 
Pleiades, and may be looked for not very far from 
the brilliant Aldebaran. At the end of April, the 
zodiacal light crosses the horizon towards the west- 
northwest, its apex scarcely reaching the western 
vertical, at a height of about thirty degrees above the 
horizon. The milky-way at this season is seen close 
to the apex of the light. After the end of April, the 
zodiacal light is not favorably situated for observation. 

The zodiacal light is not, in general, a conspicuous 
object in our climates. It has been seen, however, 
as bright as some of the brighter (though not quite 
the brightest) parts of the milky-way. The crescent 
moon is at such times not sufficient to obliterate the 
zodiacal light. But it is in tropical countries that 
this object attains its full splendor; for in these 
regions the celestial equator passes near the zenith 
(the point immediately overhead), and the ecliptic is 
always raised high above the horizon, while twice in 
the year this circle, near which the zodiacal light is 
always found, is perpendicular to the horizon. This 
circumstance, and the short twilight of tropical 
climes, cause the zodiacal light to present a most 
charming and brilliant appearance. There the 
phenomenon is not a temporary one, but may be seen 
night after night shining with a mild radiance upon 
the tropical landscape. ‘Of most peculiar beauty,” 
says Humboldt, ‘* was the phenomenon of the zodiacal 
light, when the fleecy clouds appeared projected upon 
its light, and stood out picturesquely from the lumin- 
ous background.” 

Two very noteworthy circumstances are recorded 
respecting the zodiacal light by this distinguished 
philosopher. ‘ From the 14th to the 19th of March, 
very regularly for three-quarters of an hour after the 
disc of the sun has dipped into the sea, there is no 
trace of the zodiacal light, although by this time the 
sky is completely dark; bat an hour after sunset, it 
suddenly becomes visible, shining with great bril 
liancy between Aldebaran and the Pleiades.”—* On 
the 16th of March, when the phenomenon presented 
itself in its greatest splendor, there was a couxter- 
blush of mild light apparent in the east” 

So far as we are aware, no attempt has ever been 
made to account for the first peculiarity. The 
second, as we shall preseutiy see, has been made the 
foundation of a somewhat bizarre theory. Professor 
Piazzi Smyth is of opinion that Humboldt mistook the 
tirst beams of the rising moon for an eastern zodiacal 
light. Smyth’s observations from Teneriffe show the 
probability of such a mistake arising. 

If we consider the phenomena of the zodiacal light 
a little closely, we see that it cannot be an atmos- 
pherical appearance, for, although, in some sense, it 
resembles twilight, which is certainly an atmuos- 
pherical phenomenon, yet the peculiarity of form 
presented by the zudiacal light is wholly inexplicable 
on any hypothesis which associates it with twilight. 

Looking upon the zodiacal light as outside of the 
earth’s atmosphere, we are struck immediately by 





quiver of the face, not a look of doubt. 


this consideration, that, lying always near the 


ecliptic, as the plencts do, and extending, not a'ong 
the whole extent of the ecliptic, but along that part 
only which is near the sun, it resembles in these 
respects the orbits of the two inferior planets, Mer- 
cury and Venus. If these orbits were entities - for 
instance, if a hoop of light occupied the place of each 
orbit—they would be seen just where the zodiacal 
light appears, the orbit of Mercury lying on the 
bright core of the light, the orbit of Venus near the 
faint edge of the light. Suppose, now, that millions 
of tiny planets travelled at varying distances from 
the sun—some in his immediate neighborhood, others 
further off, some nearly at Mercury’s distance, others 
at still greater distances. the outlying squadron trav- 
elling beyond the orbit of Venus —is it not abundantly 
evident that this system, if only the constituents 
were small enough and numerous enough, would 
present precisely such an appearance as the zodiacal 
light? On this account, astronomers have accepted 
the theory, that there exists a family of minute 
planets, or rather a disc of cosmical dust, extending 
beyond the path of Venus, or even to the path of the 
earth. Nay, if we remember that the apparent ex- 
tremity of the zodiacal light is sometimes seen more 
than ninety degrees from the true place of the sun, 
whereas the earth’s orbit, if visible as a hoop of light, 
would apparently extend eract/y ninety degrees from 
the sun’s place, we see that the dise of bodies forming 
the zodiacal light must extend, at times, beyond the 
earth’s orbit. That this space is occupied by some 
objects, very minute, and very widely dispersed, 
which send us light, and so produce the phenomena 
we have described, can hardly admit of doubt. But 
here commence our difficulties. What are these ob- 
jects? Do they shine by their own, or by reflected 
light? In what orbits do they travel? Do they form 
a tolerably uniform system, or are they condensed in 
zones and rings, or do they gather themselves more 
densely as they approach the neighborhood of the 
sun? Are they connected with the phenomenon of 
shooting-stars, or are they associated with comets? 
—-++ oreo +-— 

The instinctive and universal taste of mankind 
selects flowers for the expression of its finest syw pa- 
thies, their beauty and their fleetingness serving to 
make them the most fitting symbols of those delicate 
sentiments for which language itself seems almost 
too gross a medium. 





@Our Curious Department. 
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Sun DIALs.—The Chinese, who seem to have been 
foremost in scientific researches, were the first to 
attempt to measure time. According to their his- 
torical books, the Emperor Fuhi, who lived 2952 years 
before the commencement of our era, studied the 
celestial bodies with great attention. Eleven cen- 
turies before Jesus Christ, a Chinese philosopher, 
Cheu Kong, is said to have made observations of 
stars; but this assertion is unsupported by reliable 
evidence, and Delambre has cast serious doubts upon 
it. The idea of dividing the day into equal parts by 
means of the sun’s diurnal motion is very ancient, 
and the first contrivance of the kind probably con- 
sisted in sticking a spear into a plane surface. Arch- 
wologists are of opinion that the obelisks of the 
Egyptians were nothing more than immense 
gnomons. Pliny informs us that the first who ever 
erected any was a King of Palmyra, now Balbec, of 
the name of Mitres. Diogenes Laertius attributes 
the invention of sun dials to Anaximander, B. ©. 610, 
but it is certain the gnomon was known before that 
period Berosius, or Berhsusha, a Chaldean philos- 
opher (B. C. 445), constructed one which he called a 
hemicycle. Next in order follows Aristarchus, of Sa- 
mos (#. C. 261), who invented another, consisting of 
a hemisphere surmounted by a disk. The lower ex- 
tremity of a vertical pin was placed in the centre of 
a spherical segment, and a circular arc, divided into 
several parts, marked the angle made by the solar 
ray and the perpendicular. Fifty years later, Eratos- 
thenes used this instrument, called scapee, to calcu- 
late the earth’s diameter. During the first Punic 
war, Marcus Valerius Messala found a gnomon at 
Catania. Thinking it would do quite as well at Rome 
as there, he sent it to that capital, and was rather 
disappointed on learning that it would not answer. 
Twenty years before our era, Marcus Manilias con- 
structed a sun dial in the Campus Martius. It con- 
sisted of an obelisk surmounted by a gilt sphere, 
which marked the hours by means of its shadow. 





THE ALPINE HoRN.—The Alpine horn is an in- 
strament made of the bark of a cherry tree, and, like 
@ speaking-trumpegt, \s used to convey sounds to a 
great distance. When the last rays of the sun gild 
the summit of the Alps, the shepherd who inhabits 
the highest peak of these mountains takes his horn, 
and cries with a loud voice, ‘* Praised be the Lord.” 
As soon a8 the neighboring shepherds hear him, they 
leave their huts, and repeat these words. The 
sounds are prolonged many minutes, while the 
echoes of the rocks repeat the name of Gul. Im- 
agination cannot picture anything more solemn or 
sublime than such a scene. During the silence that 
sneceeds, the shepherds bend their knees, and pray 
in the open air, then repair to their huts fo rest. 
The sunlight giliing the tops of these stupendous 
mountains, upon which the vaalt of heaven seems to 
rest, the magnificent scenery around, and the voices 
of the shepherds sounding from rock to rock the 
praise of the Almighty, fill the mind of every traveller 





with enthusiasm an:! awe. 
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There may be an excuse for some of this in the pro- 
gressive character of the day, the legitimate march 
of mind involved in the saying of Solomon, that “ev- 
ery generation grows wiser and wiser,” in the inde- 
pendence of character increasing through the in- 
fluence of broadening institutions; but the innate 
“cussedness” of the race, as Josh Billings might 
term it, is accountable for much of it, and the same 
spirit of ‘don’t care” is engendered that inspired 
the urchin, who said, ‘ Go up, bald head; now bring 
on your bears!” The old institution of home—the 
oldest on the face of the earth—nearly coeval with 
the period when everything was pronounced “ good ” 
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Prick REDUCED.—By reference to our advertise- 
ment of Self-Binding Portfulio, the reader will observe 
that we now furnish them for $1.25 sent by mail, or 
$1.00 at the office. All who wish to preserve the 
“Flag” should send for a Portfolio, as it will hold 
@ full year’s numbers, and make a nicely-bound 
volume when complete. 





CULTIVATING THE AMENITIES. 


There is no more graceful virtue than good man- 
ners, that leads to pleasant intercourse and exalts 
any people that cultivate and encourage it, but there 
certainly seems a lack of this virtue in high places, 
if we read the day’s report rightly, that presents a 
bad example for those who are disposed to imitate. 
Congress, that depositary of all the graces, has in- 
jured its heretofore excellent reputation by its re- 
cent exhibitions. People are beginning to distrust its 
exalted character, and will soon cease to commend 
it as an exemplar of good manners. They may, in- 
deed, misunderstand playtulness for blackguardism, 
but the effect, we fear, will be very much the same. 
There certainly were evidences of infantile and in- 
nocent pleasantries that broke in recently on the mo- 
notony of legislation, in a form that grave constitu- 
encies shook their heads at, at first, and snatched the 
papers away from their children who would read 
them, but reassurance came after a while, when it 
was found that Congress was all in a roar of laughter 
at the capital joke, and so the matter, as a general 
thing, was overlooked. But quiet people, who do 
not see it in that light, lament that such practices 
should obtain in the high places, and regret the ex- 
ample that such affords, the influence of which is 
proportioned to the exalted position of the offenders. 
The people cannot safely laugh at such examples, 
without admitting they are excusable and to be pal- 
liated by some pretence that the rules governing or- 
dinary intercourse willadmit. It is unfortunate that 
blackguards will get into Congress, though Massa- 
chusetts is guiltless of sending such. We know that 
not one of her entire delegation has proved other- 
wise than gentlemanly. We know that they are all 
embodiments of courtesy and urbanity. Other 
States, however, are not so particular. 

But we merely refer to Congress in order to illus- 
trate what we would say in regard to cultivating the 
amenities. 1t shows a needed contrast, as the one 
of two brothers went round as a temperance lecturer 
and the other as a drunkard in order to represent a 
horrid example. We think that good manners are 
diminishing in practice among the young. There is 
not near the regard for deportment before superiors, 
little of the respect for the aged, that once sat so 
gracefully upon the young. The aged indeed are 
merely tolerated, and if a youngling condescend to 
notice the old, it is to patronize and pity, which is 
akin to contempt, rather than to respect and please. 
There is want of care at home and at school evident 
in this. Go where you will, and ask a question of a 
child, no Quaker strictest for the yea and nay could 
be more plain than the yes and no, received in reply, 
the addition of “ sir” being so infrequent as to cause 
wonder, if it is heard. It isso in schools, and even 
the authority of an august committeeman stands 
small chance of recognition at the hands of his young 
charge. They look upon him as acreature of a party 
of which they may in a year or two form a part, and 
already, as prospective and intelligent citizens, weigh 
his fitness, scan him from hat to boots, critical and 
not always complimentary. The office fails to awe, 
and he must have an armadillo hide of self-sufficien- 
cy, or he cannot pass the ordeal which no feeling of 
respect fur his place mitigates. 


hould admit no innovations upon its discipline or 
requirements. Those going out from it, go to make 
or sustain other institutions, and should not be al- 
lowed to degenerate into sympathy with baser ma- 
terial outside, nor be moulded by it. Therefore 
should more attention be paid to cultivating the 
amenities, and those considerate virtues that shall 
hereafter conduce tua better state of things than 
now appears to exist in high places. Society will 
also be benefited by an infusion of good manners, 
and the graces of kindness be made to grow where 
now discourtesy and selfishness prevail. The en- 
couragement of precocious ‘‘ smartness ” should nev- 
er be allowed at the expense of civility and proper 
regard for others. 
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THE NATIONAL HONOR. 


We see that General Banks puts the purchase of 
Alaska in a position that makes the payment of its 
purchase-money a matter of national honor. We 
are glad that Congress is beginning to take this view 
of it, as the constituents of those composing that 
body have looked at it in this light for some time. 
They have ceased to ask whether the land and ice 
are wanted, but look upon it as a bargain made, and 
regard the delay in completing the purchase as be- 
ing discourteous to Russia, and indicating a disposi- 
tion to trifle on the part of our own government. 
Every one has felt as our own great statesman did 
when called to speak upon the national debt. ‘That 
debt,” said he, “shall be paid, if I pay it myself.” 
Every man has been ready to put his hand in his 
pocket and pay the ridiculously small sum of seven 
millions of dollars required to consummate the pur- 
chase, and vindicate the national honor. This is es- 
pecially desirable, since we have taken possession, 
hoisted the stars and stripes over the fort at Sitka, 
and admitted of the sale of corner lots and local spec- 
ulation in the name of the United States. 

Alaska has been culled a cold country, but after 
experiencing the weather that we have this spring, 
we are not sure that it may not be an improvement 
on this. At least, they have reliable weather there, 
and if warm weather is not expected, there is no one 
disappointed. An improvement over ours in this 
respect. 

We have great hopes of Alaska. The accounts of 
the extensive fisheries there and the mineral re- 
sources known, besides the vast territory unknown 
and unimproved, give assurance of wealth that one 
day may come in very handily in the payment of the 
national debt, and this investment, if we have sufti- 
cient faith, may be regarded as a providential means 
of great good to us. We hope, therefore, that the 
trifling sum named may be paid, and the proper gov- 
ernment be organized at once for the’ development 
of the capabilities of the new country—and there is 
one fortunate thing about it; we have people enough, 
from excess of patriotism, to fill all the places of 
emolument or honor regardless of climate, if it is 
even worse than our own. 

Alaska we regard as a great acquisition, and feel, 
as we have intimated, a degree of heat that its claim 
should be so indifferently treated by our representa- 
tives, 80 much so, indeed, as to endanger the national 
honor; and we are glad to know that the matter is 
in such excellent hands as those of General Banks, 
deeming that it may not be quite impossible that he 
may be the first governor of the new territory. The 
station would be iceolated somewhat, but the society 
would be select, and it would be entirely at the will 
of the governor to mould it to his pleasure. So we 
hope it will be speedily settled. 
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PROVERBS FROM THE TALMUD. 

Hopelessness is free; hope is a slave. 

The blow of a friend pains more than any other. 

The man bowed with sorrow is highly esteemed of 
God. 

Bliss in the next world is better than enjoyment in 
this. ; 

No higher honor than to be God-fearing. Fear 
God, then thou hast nothing else to fear. Trust in 
God; he will suffice thee. 

Wisdom is the lost she-camel of the faithful. 

The object of man is the attainment of long life. 
The way of attaining it is by virtue, which is lite F 
while vice is death. 

The son who regards the words of bis father will 
therefore become old. 





BALLOw’s MONTHLY, FOR MAy.—We again ac- 
knowledge the regular receipt of this cheap and 
interesting Monthly. It is, as usual, finely illustra- 
ted and filled with instructive matter. Among the 
illustrations we notice ‘“ Football,” ‘ Imperial Col- 
lege at Moscow, Russia,” a number of ‘India Por- 
traits,” “May,” ** Kenilworth Castle,” ‘Canso Light, 
Nova Scotia,” ‘Entrance to Rio Janeiro,” and 
others. Ballou’s Monthly Magazine is without doubt 
the cheapest in the country, and ehould be read in 
every family. It can be had for $150 per year, or 





less in clubs. Address Elliott, Thomes & Tal! 
Boston.—Rural West. : m 





Fashion and Gossip. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE.—We have seen some of the 
fashions for June, and find but little change com- 
pared to the fashions for May, owing, we suppose, to 
the backwardness of the season. Gored dresses are 
as much worn as ever, but they are no longer 80 
strictly confined to the figure, or 80 scant in appear- 
ance. Ample fullness in the back gives complete 
scope to the train, and, in many instances, this full- 
ness is puffed up so as to form an approach to the 
hoops and paniers of the last century. 

An afternoon dress for young ladies at a watering- 
place, is made of striped glace silk, with a low square 
bodice trimmed with a cross strip of the material, 
piped with silk the color of the stripe, or edged with 
a gimp cord of thisshade. The belt and long sash 
ends are formed in the same manner, but, in addition 
to the silk cord, are finished at the bottom with deep 
silk fringe. The cross strip around the bodice may 
also be edged with fringe, falling low, if preferred. 
A high body of white cambric or muslin, trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace and beautifully tucked, is 
worn with this dress. 

A handsome visiting-suit of pearl-gray chene silk, 
trimmed with folds of the material and pipings of 
satin of the same shade is shown. The upper skirt 
is rounded up on one side, and ornamented with 
rosettes made of silk bound with satin. Shawl paletot, 
rounded upon the sides and trimmed to match. 
Bonnet of pearl-gray tulle, trimmed with satin and 
mother-of-pear! leaves. . 

We have seen a bride’s dress made of white rep 
silk, two narrow ruffles at the bottom, front width 
cut short and finished out with a box-plaited flounce ; 
the ruffles are bound and headed with white satin, 
two across the front of the body. White satin belt 
and sashes caught at the bottom with large rose 
rosettes and ends; cuff of sleeve to match. Mechlin 
lace frilled around the neck and wrists. Tulle veil 
adjusted with a tiara ot small white May roses, and 
@ satin fan. 





REMARKABLE ATTEMPTS AT SUICIDE.—A re- 
markable case of suicidal mania among schoolgirls 
was brought to light in New York last week. Four 
girls, about ten years of age, took it into their heads 
that it would be romantic to take poison and die to- 
gether. They agreed upon Paris green as the most 
suitable thing to take, because of its cheapness, and 
accordingly purchased a quantity. The one who was 
to lead off in swallowing the poison carried out her 
part of the programme, but was taken sick so quickly 
that the others became frightened and called in med- 
ical assistance. The girl’s life was saved, and the 
apothecary who sold the compound is now before the 
courts, and severely punished he should be. 


WEDDING PRESENTS.—A Turin correspondent of 
the London Telegraph has been favored with a view 
of the royal presents to Prince Humbert’s bride. He 
writes: Besides parures of diamonds, emeralds and 
brilliants, and all sorts of marvels in precious stones, 
there is a plain necklace of Neapolitan coral, worthy 
of Venus Anadyomene, and to be coveted by queens 
—merely round, pale rose-colored beads, strung on 
elastic, but worth sixty thousand francs! The chief 
parure of brilliants cost one million three hundred 
thousand lire, and that of emeralds and brilliants 
but little less. Besides these and a host of family 
gifts, Marguerite of Savoy will receive a golden cas- 
ket, richly chased and enamelled, from the town of 
Turin, for which the municipality has paid £4000. 
Florence, Venice, Naples, Milan, and other cities of 
“United” Italy make nuptial offerings to the fair 
young bride. The laces and robes of the trousseau 
are splendid beyond description.” , 


HOME AND FOREIGN GossIP.—A young lady of 
Richmond was so fortunate as to have two admirers. 
She was unfortunate in her choice, for he whom 
she married deserted her, and she has lived in seclu- 
sion ever since. But the other day she received a 
notice from the administrator of the rejected lover, 
who had died in New Orleans, that his whole estate 
had been bequeathed toher. She is now moderately 
happy.—The slang term of “Follow me, young 
man!” for the loose ribbon worn in a fast way over 
the shoulder, has given place to another tashion call- 
ed, “Pinch me, young man!”——Mrs. and Miss 
Spotted Tail are boarding at the Cheyenne hotel. 
Their regular ration of soup at dinner is sixteen 
plates.——A new fashion has been adopted in Paris, 
The ladies carry a parasol-umbrella, which they call 
an en tout cas, hitched to their sides like swords. As 
they already wear hats and plumes, the effect is 
quite a military appearance,and perhaps was intended 
to be so, as a satire on the new army bill which makes 
all the men soldiers.—-Young England’s latest 
folly is handkerchiefs with ‘“ questionable ” pictures 
in the corners.—The Marquis dA’ligre left $100,000 
to one of his relations who had behaved rudely toa 
lorette she had met in his chamber one day ; the con- 
dition of the legacy was that the kinswoman should 
pay the lorette $3000 a year as long as she lived, 
paying it personally in monthly instalments.—— 
Mrs. Francis Joseph’s late addition to her family 
is a girl, and the Hapsburg throne still remains 
without a male heir in the direct line.-——Paris 
ladies are wearing diamond studs in their ears in- 
stead of rings.—Madame Musard’s $120,000 were 
a ‘* token of royal regard.”—— 4 gentleman in Paris 
‘inaugurates spring” by appearing out every 21st 
of March in a pair of white pantaloons. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Not WISELY, BUT Too WELL. A Novel, 
author of **Cometh up as a Flower.” 
D. Appleton & Co. 

A sparkling and exceedingly interesting book, with 
capitally-drawn characters, but the story is not 
pleasant. The passionate love of a fiery and wicked 
man and an innocent and confiding woman bears 
out the shadowing of the title, but the love does 
not degenerate into crime, though there is sore 
temptation; and she is saved from fearful conge. 
quences by the angel in her own nature, which time. 
ly interposes. There is a struggle all the way 
through, which the lighter characters and incidents 
hardiy relieve, ending with the violent death of the 
hero, and the devotion of the heroine to offices of 
mercy. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

A TREATISE ON METEOROLOGY. With a collection 
of Meteorological tables. By Elias Loomis, LL. D, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 


Yale College, and author of “A Course of Math 
matics.” New York: Harper & Brothers. “i 


There is no better authority in the country, on 
matters like those presented in this book, than Pro- 
fessor Loomis. The book is designed to furnish a 
concise exposition of the principles of meteorology in 
a form adapted to use asa text-book for instruction, 
and at the same time to exhibit the most important 
results of recent researches. For schools and home 
study it is equally adapted, and the general reader, 
through it, is made acquainted with very many 
things he may not otherwise know. It is a large 
octavo volume, bound in sheep, and is for sale by A. 
Williams & Co. 

LiTTLE DokriTT. By Charles Dickens. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 

This is another of the cheap series of Dickens, and 
it is well entitled to the distinction, since we have, 
in the present volume, the whole novel, occupying 
three hundred and forty-four close and well-printed 
pages for the low sum of thirty-five cents. For sale 
by Lee & Shepard. 

JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. A Novel. By the author 


of St. Olave’s,”’ ** Janita’s Cross,” etc., etc. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


A very quiet tale, pleasantly moving on to its close 
unmarked by anything of a sensational character, 
but illustrating the domestic and home-feeling, and 
giving great satisfaction to the reader. For sule by 
A. Williams & Co. 

OLD MorTALITy. A Romance. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This cheap edition of the Waverley Novels is likely 

to make Scott as familiar to the readers of to-day as 

Dickens. It should be patronized as antidote against 

many of the poisonous emanations of the day. For 

sale by Lee & Shepard. 

THE PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, 
with an Account of the Proceedings connected 


with ita Opening, June 20th, 1867. Philadelphia: 
George W. Childs. 


It is always a delight to us to hear of the prosper- 
ity of our contemporaries, and we were well pleased 
to learn of the completion of the famous Ledger 
Building in June last, that gave such distinguished 
honor to its proprietor, Geo. W. Childs, Esq. There 
was great heartiness in the ovation to Mr. Childs 
which attended that event, from all participating in 
it, and it was in all respects an occasion that was 
well worth remembering. Mr. Childs has just pub- 
lished, in a very handsome volume, a@ record of all 
the incidents that transpired at the dedication, with 
the correspondence that attended it, and a description 
of the building, with appropriate illustrations, which 
gives the world a history of one of the most success- 
tul newspaper enterprises that was ever undertaken. 
It is, however, rather the culmination of a history— 
the Ledger history, from its small beginning, ending 
in this palace of art and prinvely prosperity. The 
book under notice is confined entirely to the present, 
and does credit to the establishment it commem- 
orates, as a work of the printer’s art. 


. or of “ Nathalie,” 
a ree see penne Illustrated by 

Gaston Fay. Three volumes complete in one. New 

York: D. Appleton & Company. 

This very tine story, one of the best of its gifted 
author’s productions, is published by the Messrs. 
Appleton in the new style through which they are 
giving to the world the Muhlbach novels—the large 
page, double columns and clear print, which is much 
liked by readers. Dora bears no similitude to the 
Doras who have lately appeared in print, save in the 
trouble of a life which ends in sweet forgiveness and 
content, but she is fully worthy of their companion- 
ship. The story is very original, though based oD 
the old, old theme—the heart. It is of an interrupt- 
ed honeymoon through the suspicion, on the part of 
the husband, that the marriage has been managed, 
@ separation fraught with all possible agonies of 
doubt, fear and contrition, and a reunion as tender 
and beautiful as a clear sun-setting after a day of 
storm. The incidents are managed with great skill 
by the artist, and the characters are admirably 
drawn. The illustrations are strong rather than 
elegant, and quite effective. For sale by Lee & 
Shepard. 
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Our PorTFOLIO.—Onrself- binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which be 
can open at any desired page. We farnish them 4 





this office, for $1 00, or send them by mail, postpaid 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unton, 
AN INVITATION. 


BY FREDERIC BR. MARVIN. 


O, come up again to my cottage, Hel; 
O, come up this spring; 
Come sit in the porch where you used to ait 
A poem I'll read you while you knit, 
And the robins sing. 
0, come, and we ‘ll walk where the willows . 
We ‘ll walk and we ‘ll talk of the years ago . 
We ‘ll talk of the earlier days of life, 
Youth's vision of sorrow, its joy and strife, 
And friends we shall see no more. 
O, come, for I'm weary of study and books 
1 long to go down by the murmuring brook 
And think of the years now o'er. 
Only yester evening I read some rhymes, 
Which were written, I know, in olden times 
And I want to read them aloud to you 
So come up, and I'll read the volume throw, 
There are joyous stories, and stories sad, 
Of the rich and poor, of the good and bad; 
Tales of the land, tales of the sea, 
Tales of the bond, tales of the free. 
Come, and I'll read them all to you; 
O, come up this spring, 
While the robins sing: 
Then will I make my promise true— 
Come, and I'll read them all to you. 
Say, will you come? 
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THE STAG AT B. 
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BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AN INVITATION. 


BY FREDERIC R. MARVIN. 





O, come up again to my cottage, Bel; 
O, come up this spring: 
Come sit in the porch where you used to sit— 
A poem I'll read you while you knit, 
And the robins sing. 
0, come, and we ‘ll walk where the willows grow; 
We'll walk and we ‘ll talk of the years ago; 
We'll talk of the earlier days of life, 
Youth's vision of sorrow, its joy and strife, 
And friends we shall see no more. 
0, come, for I'm weary of study and books; _ 
I long to go down by the murmuring brooks, 
And think of the years now o'er. 
Only yester evening I read some rhymes, 
Which were written, I know, in olden times, 
And I want to read them aloud to you— 
So come up, and I ‘ll read the volume through. 
There are joyous stories, and stories sad, 
Of the rich and poor, of the good and bad; 
Tales of the land, tales of the sea, 
Tales of the bond, tales of the free. 
Come, and I'll read them all to you; 
O, come up this spring, 
While the robins sing: 
Then will I make my promise true— 
Come, and I'll read them all to you. 
Say, will you come? 
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THE STAG AT BAY, 
B Story of x Blood- Stain. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 
eee 


CHAPTER III. 


ISS MAXWELL had a 
caller on the morning after 
her little masquerade in 
men’s attire. We call it 
morning, but it was after 
twelve when the lady ap- 
peared to her visitor who 
had been impatiently wait- 
ing fur nearly an hour. 

This man might have 
been fifty years of age, was 
tall, dark -complexioned, 
with remains of great physi- 
cal beauty showing through 
the ravages of dissipation. 
A pair of bold, brilliant 
eyes were only half obscur- 
ed by the oneion lids, the full, loose lips were re- 
deemed from actual repulsiveners by a set of magni- 
ficent teeth, and the hair and beard were dark, loose- 
curling and silky, though partially gray. Mr. Rawson 
Louden might once have had the manners of a gen- 
tleman; but he had for so many years been excluded 
from all intimacy with good society and confined to 
the companionship of gamblers and adventurers of 
all sorts, that be had acquired that vulgar, swagger- 
ing, free-and-easy way by which the tribe are known. 
A man must have some reserve if he would be ad- 
mitted even within the borders of good society; but 
among this man’s intimates shyness was enough. 
It was very seldom that Mr. Louden entered the 
Maxwells’ house, and on those rare occasions when 
he did go, he usually chose the evening, or some time 
when there would be no danger of meeting other vis- 
itors; but on this day he had come boldly at the very 
time when he knew he would be the least welcome. 
The family had done their best to conceal their 
acquaintance with him, and he had acquiesced, be- 
cause his interests and theirs seemed to be identical ; 
bat now a suspicion of foul play on their part had 
started his anger. 

The waiting had not soothed him. When Miss 
Maxwell entered the room‘ he was tramping impa- 
tiently up and down, with the face of a surly bull- 
dog. 

Miss Maxwell was elegant in a morning-robe of 
saffron-colored linen trimmed with wide gimp and 
fringe. The robe trailed off long enough behind, but 
was short enough in front to show a little fvot in yel- 
low kid slippers and silk stockings. A black thread 
lace veil was thrown carelessly over her head and 
dropped to the gracetul shoulders. She stepped into 
the room stately as a queen, evidently on her guard, 
and prepared to meet her visitor in whatever mood 
she might tind him. 

He stopped in his walk when he saw her, and 
growled out, “ So you have condescended to come at 
last !’? 

Miss Maxwell sailed gracefully across the room, 
seated herself in a wicker chair, spread out her fresh, 
rustling skirts, folded her hands upon her lap, and 
then looked calmly and coldly up into the flushed 
and frowning face betore her. At almost any other 
time her self-possession would have had an influence 
over him, as such coolness always has over a person 
who is heated and uncertain; but this time Mr. Lou- 
den was too angry. Her manner was too much like 





defiance, and he had not come there to be defied, but 
to defy. 

“What is this story I hear about your going to 
Europe?” he asked, roughly, standing betore her 
with his hands in his pockets. 

If Miss Maxwell had felt alarmed, these words set 
her instantly at ease. She perceived what the mat- 
ter was. 

“I think we could talk more at ease if you were 
sitting,” shesaid, tranquilly. ‘And I would suggest 
that since your remarks are not, probably, intended 
for the ears of the servants, it might be as well for 
you to speak in a lower tone.” 

The man growled out an oath, but obediently drew 
a chair in front of her, and repeated his question ina 
lower tone. 

“T really cannot say what absurd thing you may 
have heard,” she replied, carelessly. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
will be so good as to tell me, if you wish me to know.” 

** Look here, Isabel Maxwell,’? the man said, ina 
tone of angry threatening: ‘‘don’t take that high 
key with me, for I wont bear it. Once forall, 1 want 
to know what that old scamp of a father of yours 
meant by telling Neal Cashel this morning that you 
were all thinking of going to Europe as soon as you 
could get ready?” 

Miss Maxwell leaned back in her chair, waved a 
little palm-leaf fan before her face, and laughed 
softly. 

* You always were a great blundering, blockhead- 
ed fellow, Rawson Louden,” she said, in an amused 
voice; “‘ but I really gave you credit for more sense. 
What now, you condensed thundercloud, do you 
suppose my ‘ old scamp of a father’ meant?” 

* That’s just what I want to know,” said the other, 
doggedly, watching her with suspicious eyes. 

**O guess! guess!” she said, with a merry, con- 
temptuous laugh. ‘And guess, also, while you are 
about it, how long before we shall be ready to go on 
this wonderful journey, how long with our present 
prospects it will take to spend the precisely thirty- 
three dollars and about sixteen cents, which is our 
present stock in trade, into a sum sufficient to cover 
the expenses of the grand tour.” 

** What, then, does it mean?” he demanded impa- 
tiently. 

‘It means this,” she replied, still in the same 
amused manner; “that we find the Cashels on the 
qui vive, and dangerous; and that we suspect Mr. 
Logan himself to be a little cautious and not disposed 
to surrender too easily. That we are on the point of 
going away, and have another alliance in prospect 
will allay the jealousy of the one, and possibly fan 
the flickering flame of the other. Are you satisfied, 
most astute diplomatist?” 

He watched her keenly for a moment, as if doubt- 
ing whether to believe her or not. 

** Don’t be silly!” she said, pettishly. ‘‘ You know 
that I am telling the truth, and you should have had 
common sense enough to know without being told. 
Besides, your way of trying to look in a penetrat- 
ing manner, is too ridiculous. You don’t see any 
further with your eyes squinted up that way than 
you do with them in a natural manner. And in any 
case, if I choose to prevent, you can see no more than 
I show you voluntarily. I am not a primer to be 
read by every schoolboy.” 

A disagreeable smile played around the lips of Miss 
Maxwell’s visitor. 

‘If you are not a primer, you are pretty well 
dog-eared and handled over,” he sneered. 

A spark sprang into the clear eyes that regarded 
him, flickered, and died out, the red lips just gave 
one sudden compression, and a quick breath heaved 
the lady’s bosom at this insult; otherwise she sat 
perfectly calm and moveless. 

Her silence had more effect on him than any angry 
retort could have had. 


to be rude,” he said, in a half deprecating way. 
*6 You have a sharp tongue, and I am not so patient 
as I used to be. You know the time was when you 
could say anything to me.”’ 

She lifted her head with a gesture of anger and 
loathing, and shivered all over with some irrepressi- 
ble emotion. 

‘If you are satisfied, you had better go,” she said, 
through her teeth. 

A swarthy red flamed over his face. He was used 
to slights, and had in his life received not a few in- 
sults; but this was a little too plain. 

‘* 1 will go when I am ready, and not before,” he 
thundered out. “And, by heaven—” 

‘* Hush!” she whispered, starting up and laying 
her hand on his arm. “I hear some one coming. 
Do quiet yourself for your own sake, if not for mine. 
Sit turther off, or stand as if you were going away.” 

Mr. Louden sulkily rose and stood, hat in hand, 
near the door, just as it opened and gave admittance 
to Neal Cashel. The young man bowed profoundly 
to Miss Maxwell’s smiling welcome, but stared and 
colored on recognizing her companion. Neal Cashel 
knew him by sight, and had spoken to him; but he 
certainly never expected to meet him in a lady’s 
company. 

“| willtell my father what you say, Mr. Louden,” 
Miss Maxwell said, very suavely, as a lady might 
speak to a gentleman whom she knows nothing 
whatever about, but to whom courtesy is due. “ You 
must have mistaken some one else tor him, for if he 
came up the street, he would have been in by this 
time, and he has not come. Perhaps you might 
come up just before dinner.” 

Thus summarily dismissed, the man had no choice 





other visitor. “She stoud, vowed to ‘bin with 5 pertect , 
politeness as he went out, then turned to Neal | 
Cashel. 

‘lam at any time glad to see you,” she said, with 
a@ sweet smile; “but just now doubly glad. That 
man saw my father coming up the street, he says, 
and really quite insisted that he must be in the house. 
He didn’t seem to believe me when I assured him to 
the contrary. Is he a peculiar person? He looks to 
me like one who drinks. I was getting a little alarm- 
ed, and am glad your coming started him.’’ 

** He is « low fellow,” Neal Cashel said, decidedly; 
“a drunkard anda gambler. I should not allow him 
to address my sister.” 

Miss Maxwell sank into her chair, and clasped her 
hands. 

‘Is it possible?” she exclaimed, ‘‘ Why hadn’t I 
known it? I would never have come down. They 
said that a gentleman was waiting here for my fath- 
er, and [ thought I ought to see him. Why, he must 
have been here a full hour. Do you suppose he would 
take anything?” glancing about the room to see if 
any of the ornaments were missing. 

Neal Cashel shrugged his shoulders. 

** T wouldn’t trust him.” 

*“ Ah, well!” she sighed; “let us talk of something 
else. How is your sister this morning?” 

Going down town that afternoon, Neal Cashel saw 
Kenneth Logan beckoning him from his office win- 
dow, and went in, nothing loth. 

‘¢ I’ve been up to see Miss Maxwell,” he said, after 
a few minutes’ conversation, ‘‘and, Ken, I suspect 
something wrong in that family. I tell you they 
don’t act quite aboveboard. The old man and Fred 
are too sly and plausible, and James looks like a 
scamp. I don’t like to make comments on a lady, 
particularly one you are sweet on; but certainly, 
Miss Maxwell puzzles me.” 

Kenneth Logan colored slightly. 

‘‘ What do you mean?” he asked, with some cold- 
ness. ‘* I don’t know why I may not admire and be 
triendly with a young lady without being accused of 
being sweet on her.” 

**O, no offence!” said the other, reddening in his 
turn. “I don’t mean to criticise your intercourse 
with Miss Maxwell. It is noaftair of mine. What 
I was going to say is that she has a great deal of ad- 
dress, and also that she takes great pains to please 
gentlemen. Now, if I were vain, I should say that 
she is remarkably fond of me, She said more sweet 
and flattering things to me this afternoon than I 
ever had said to me by all the ladies I ever knew, 
and I have known a good many, and have had the 
name of being a pretty fellow. Butlet her go. What 
strikes me is that the family have really a sort of inti- 
macy with that villain of a Rawson Louden, who was 
with Miss Maxwell when I went in. He went away 
immediately, and she pretended she knew nothing 
about him; but there was a very peculiar glance ex- 
changed between them as he went out.” 

Kenneth Logan twisted his mustache, and looked 
frowningly out of the window. What he heard 
touched upon something that he had thought and 
noticed. He had more than once seen this Louden 
with some one of the Maxwells, and had thought 
that they wished, but did not dare to shake him 
off. 

**Some way I never fancied the old man nor 
James,” he said, at length; “but I am sure Fred is 
@ gentleman, and there isn’t a more elegant woman 
in Occident that Miss Maxwell.” 

The last remark was made with a very decidedly 
haughty air. Miss Maxwell had always been kind 
and friendly to him, and Kenneth Logan was not one 
to be ungrateful to a lady. Besides, he was smarting 
a little under Rose Cashel’s disdain, and suspected 
that Neal’s distrust of the Maxwells was caused by 
his jealousy of them. It seemed to him that the 





** You mustn’t provoke me if you don’t want me . 





but to go; but in parting, he cast upon the smiling 
actress a scowling glauce, which was not lost on her 


Cashels were rather dictating his acquaintances to 
him. 

But when Neal was gone, he could not put the 
subject outof his mind. Rawson Louden was too 
noturious @ man for Miss Maxwell never to have 
heard anything about him, and he didn’t like Neal’s 
account of the affair. When free from the magnet- 
ism of her presence, Logan could contemplate this 
syren calmly, could analyze her attractions, and even 
wonder at the influence which at times she exerted 
over him, as we speculate upon the effect of some 
intoxicating draught or drug in pauses of the deliriam 
which it excites. 

*‘ She sparkles with delight while one is with her,” 
he muttered; “but there is no doubt she leaves a 
stale taste in the mouth.” 

At this same hour Mr. Maxwell senior was sitting 
with Rose and her father in Mr. Cashel’s parlor. He 
had dropped in for a moment on come trifling errand, 
and they had drifted into conversation. From stand- 
ing, hatin hand, with his elbow just resting ona 
chair which at first he had been in too much haste to 
take, he bad seated himself for a moment while he 
told Mr. Cashel of the new plans which he and his 
tamily were forming. 


‘* We have spent so many years in Europe that we | 
' chin, and raising her mouth for a kiss. 


really feel more at home there than here,” he said. 
** Besides, we would be more advantageously situated 
there than here. 
appointment, James can establish mercantile rela- 
tions, and Isabel—well, Isabel’s prospects: there are 
very brilliant.” 


Then in the most delicate, airy and confidential | have something done to her. 
manner, Mr. Maxwell hinted the outlines of his tine | 


romance, accommodating it to the expressions of his 
hearers’ countenances. The name of the infatuated 
marquis was prudently reserved, but his high posi- 
tion and great personal attractions were expatiated 


Frederick can have # diplomatic | 





on in the most seh quent manner. His hotels loomed 
vast and spendid, his retinue, his equipage, bis px si- 
tion at court, bis devoted love for Miss Isabel Max- 
well, were all set forth with enthusiastic delight. 
What father could be indifferent to such a prospect 
for his only daughter, particularly such a daughter 
as dear laabel was? 

‘The marquis had at present a post of importance 
in the empire, and, really, he cannot leave without 
prejudicing his interests. He writes urgently for us 
to return to Paris, or to say that if he should come 
here, Isabel would return immediately with him. 
He promises everything, and the connection would 
be not only so pleasant, but so advantageous to us, 
that on the whole we have about concluded to go. 
The only obatecle is Isabel, who has a fewinine scru- 
ple. She fancies that it would be scarcely delicate 
and dignified for her to seem to go to Europe for a 
husband. How is it, Miss Rose?” asked the gentle- 
man, turning to that young lady with a courtly bow 
and smile; ‘‘ would you decidedly object to such a 
step? For young ladies are 80 exacting of homage, 
and gentlemen are 80 willing to pay it. You should at 
least tell us what is expected. Would you think it 
indelicate for Isabel to go to Paris?” 

Rose Cashel had been listening to this conversation 
with very red cheeks and very bright eyes, which 
had more than once searched the face of the gentle- 
man while he had been explaining. She did not be- 
lieve one word of what he had said, and was very 
doubtful if the Maxwells had any intention of leav- 
ing Occident, still more doubtful if their destination 
would be Paris in case they should go. ‘‘ He thinks 
that we want him to go,” she concluded swiftly, 
while be was speaking to her, and answered accord- 
ingly. Not for worlds would she have him suppose 
that she had any fear or jealousy of his daughter. 

*¢ Tastes differ,” she replied ; ‘‘ and some ladies will 
not only meet gentlemen half way, but will go every 
step of the way. 1 cannot judge for such; but I know 
that ifa gentleman wanted to marry me he should 
come after me, though it were ten times across the 
ocean, and though be left not only a post under gov- 
ernment, but the throne itself.” 

Mr. Maxwell regarded the animated face of the 
speaker with an admiring smile playing around his 
thin lips, and when she had ended, lifted his hands 
with a gesture of amused despair 

“O, these girls!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ What are we to 
do with them, Mr. Cashel? How can I bope to per- 
suade Isabel when her friends hold such notions?” 

Rose Cashel’s eyes flashed angrily. It seemed as 
though that suave, smiling ok! man with the thin 
lips and soft voice had seen completely through her, 
and were inwardly laughing at her. 

‘*I shall not attempt to advise Miss Maxwell,” she 
said, sharply. ‘‘She has lived so much longer and 
had so much more experience in such matters than I 
that it would be presumptuous. Don’t fear my in- 
citing her to rebellion.” 

The smile still lingered on those thin lips, but a 
faint red crept into the cheeks and showed through 
the gentlemanly English side-whiskers, and a mo- 
mentary sharpness glittered in the eyes. 

Mr. Cashel smiled foudly on his daughter, and 
reached to give her cheek a playful blow. 

‘* These minxes need a Petruchio to bring down 
their arrogauce,” he said. ‘‘ My notion is that Miss 
Maxwell will not compromise herself in the least in 
going to Paris. Let her be as exacting as she chooses 
aiter she gets there, and keep the gentleman on his 
knees for a year, if she likes. But we men know 
something about affairs, and that it is not so easy to 
leave them for several months. I think it would be 
very harsh to compel the gentleman to cross the 
ocean, and the continent, to do his wuoing here, and 
wait a lady’s interminable preparations and delays 
before carrying off his bride.” 

Mr. Maxwell rose, laughing softly in a way that 
seemed peculiar to all the family with the exception 
of James. 

** There will then have to be two parties,” he said. 
* Since Mr. Caahel sides with me, I shall hoki my 
ground, and we will see which will conquer, the 
ladies or we. Don’t wonder, Miss Rose, if 1 take up 
@ gauntlet thrown down by so fair a hand. I shall 
give you battle.” 

The last words, softly as they were spoken, had an 
emphasis which did not escape the gir!’s ear. 

** You have the hand of iron in the velvet glove,” 
she said, with a laugh that was full of defiance; ‘* but 
I was not made to be crushed.” 

‘I will give you no more cruel grasp than fhis,” 
he replied, taking her hand in a momentary, velvet- 
soft clasp. Then, bending his tall and graceful form 
in @ profound bow, he went out, litting bis hat with 
the air ui a prince as he glanced back from the side- 
walk and saw them standing in the window. 

“You really seem rather sharp upon him, my 
dear,” Mr. Cashel said. ‘‘ What is the matter?” 

* O nothing,” Rose said, carelessly, ‘except that 
I don’t like oily people.” 

** Would not courtly be the better word?” asked 
the father, putting bis hand under bis daughter’s 





Mr. Maxwell kept his smile on as he stepped down 
the street, and did not omit to raise bis bat whenev. r 
he met an acquaintance; but he was muttering an- 
grily to himself the while. 

** Isabel is right. That girl is too sharp, and must 
I would like to have 
given her throat a grasp with the iron hand she so 
insolently taunted me with. Beware, little miss! 
Be tore this I would have let you alone if yuu had 
kept out of the way; but now it shall go hard with 
me bet you shal! feel my grip!” 
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CHAPTER IV. | to see the beautiful young belle show a little more 
ALTHOUGH nothing was positively announced, yet | b4*hiulness in his soviety, and be a little leas coquet- 


THE FLAG OF OUB UNION. 


when October came it was the general impression 
that the Maxwells were going away. They issned 


tish in her treatment of him. However, Mias Cashel 
had adopted her line of action, and there was noth- 








Miss Maxwell straightened her elegant figure, and | modest. It is true the bodice of her dress was cut ax 
stepped slowly down the long rooms with that swim- | low as it well could be, and the sleeve was a mere 
ting step for which she was noted, at one time foid- | band; but a tucker of fine lace shaded, though it did 
ing her hands before her, then dropping one at her | not conceal the magnificent bust and shoulders, and 








invitations for a large party, of course, in which the 
futare marquise would take leave of her friends, and | 
give her last 
launching into the glories of the empire. Thexe high Such @ berating as Miss Maxwell got on the eve of 
possibilities had been only hinted or confided toa | ber reception. She had been kindly spared all pos- 
few friends, but in some way they had leaked ont, Sible fatigue by her affectionate parent and brothers, | 
and Miss Maxwell was regarded with that curious 4nd her eager and enthusiastic household, all of 
awe which can only be inspired by a positive or pos- | Whom desired to have her keep herself as fresh and 
sible aristocrat. | lovely as possible. Still, she was a little fatigued | 
After all our notions of equality, and our declar- when the time came, more, however, with excite- | 
ation of independence, the fact stands firm as the | Ment than with work, though she had not been idle. | 
foundations of the everlasting hills, that mankind are | Her exquisite taste had been needed to oversee every- 
of two sorts, born so and trained so, and eo to be til] thing, and to decide which of any two or more bean- 
the end of things, perhaps after. We are all born. tifal articles or arrangements was the most beaatifal. | 
aristocrats and worshippers of aristocrats, avd how- At five o'clock of that October afternoon, Miss 
ever we may biaze out into republicans, red or black, Maxwell's bair was dressed, and it I were a lady T° 
we shall always settle back into the pyramidal shape, Might venture to say that her underclothing was all | 
with the great unwashed at the bottom, and the | fresh and fine, ready for whatever dress and jewels | 
gradually ascending and narrowing grades above, | might go on outside. But, being only a man, I can 
tapering at last in‘o the concen rate! perfection at | but intimate that when at five o’clock the lady step- | 
the apex, be le a k ng or a keiser. The man who ped down the front stairs and went into the parlors | 
pretends that he doesn’t care any more for a lord | where her father and brothers were at work, the | 
than he does for any other man, tells a lie. Perhaps | @asculine mind might dimly guess that there was | 
he doesn’t like him any better, maybe he bates him | 20t very much more to doin the way of toilet, except | 
becanse he isn’t a lord himself; but whether it be | t Put ona few more corsets. She held the crimson H 
reverence or hate, he does care more forhim. There | ¥?4PPer closely around her, but one caught glimpses - 
is something imposing in the thought of a man who | °f White embroidered corsets, of a beautiful pair of 
has slways moved in a high orbit, whose father, | feet in black satin shoes with diamond buckles and | 
granfather, and so back to Noah, if you like, have | White silk stockings that were very nearly no stock- 
always been served and looked up to as if they were | ings at all, so thin and transparent were they. Her 
of superior clay, who have bestrode or been drawn | bair was arranged simply, a coil of heavy braids at H 
by choice horseflesh, who have stepped on tessellated | the back, and waved masses in the front drawn loose- | 
pavements, and velvet carpets, wh» have worn | ly back from her ivory forehead, the style showing | 
ermine and cloth of gold, above whose heads have Petfectly the fine shape of her bead. I trast that | 
hang freseoed and gilled ceilings, who dine off china | the reader will be pleased to know that Miss Max- | 
and have powdered footmen at their call, who sleep | well’s bair-dresser was her father. The old gentle- 
on laced pillows with lace and silken canopies above | man was, indeed, an artist insuch matters, and knew | 
their heads, and whuse first snore is listened toin | Perfectly well how to bring out a beauty or hide a | 
awful satisfaction by some sleepy valet, who in or- | defect in shape. He was now standing in the middle | 
dinary society would be a great man. Besides, the of the drawing-rooms, and directing his sons while | 
very sound of a man’s title is musical. It may not | they arranged a festooned cornice of flowers around 
be very pleasant to so address another; but, my dear | the ceiling. These flowers were intended to be look- | 
masculine reader, how would you like to hear your- | €d uponas all natural, but the truth was that only | 
eelf called ‘“‘ my lord” every time you are spoken to, | the little bouquets that looped the wreaths, and a H 
and to know that when one speaks of you it is not as , Vine of green or a common flower here and there | 
plain John Smith. ‘“ John Smith says it is going to Were real, the remainder being excellent French imi- 
rain.” ‘ Who cares what John Smith says!” “His tations which had done duty more than once before. 
lordship says it is going to rain.” “His lordship The Maxwells were accomplished men who could | 
saysso? Ah—yes, get me my umbrella. It is going  tarm their hands to almost anything, and they would | 
to rain, his lordship says. Bring me my greatcoat.” ot have trusted a common decorator with their 
You see the difference. | rooms. It could not be doubted that the effect prom- | 
All which is apropos of Miss Maxwell’s brilliant ised to be fine. The walls were snow-white with gilt | 
prospects as understood by the people of Occident. | Pane!-marks, and the effect of these blended hues 
Shopkeepers and milliners served her with smiling 40d bangings was very rich, gay and graceful. Run- 
assiiuity, owners of hothouses saved their finest | !ing about here and there, helping, hindering, scold- 
fl»wers for her, and butchers, and bakers, and can- | ing, was a tall old hag of an Jrishwoman, who could | 
dlestick-makere were revly to tear each other’s eyes ot be less than sixty-five or seventy years of age, 
out to get ber orders. For the upper-crust, of course | but who seemed made ofiron. Her coarse black hair 
everybody with any social ambition desires and ex- | Wa8 Untouched by gray, and its rude abundance was 
pects to go to Paris some day or other; and what an | ®Taggily drawn together at the back of the head, . 
advantage if one ha:! a triend at court, if a coronet- | 40° a comb stuck into it in a sideways manner seem- 
ed carriage should drive up to one’s hotel and Mr, ig to be every instant on the point of dropping out 
or Mrs. or Miss Smith should be informed by the 204 letting 4 tangled mass fall about her shoulders, | 
obseq nivus servants that Madame le Marquise desir- | This woman was not without a certain stateliness; 
ed to see her or him. | but her eyes were bloodshotten and tierce, her mouth | 


ing for him to do but to submit. 
All parties, even the most recherche, are pretty 





si le, touching or holding up her wrapper as thongh 
it were some magnificently trailing rote, every 


the round, rosy-white arms shone like faint tinted 


flower-petals through lace sleeves that veiled them |’ 


republican entertainment before ™uch alike; but all lady-party-givers do not get change of ,ostare, every gesture full of an exquirite, | to the wrists. That perfect form so draped, #0 grace- 


| reached but two inches below the knees, but that | the more vexel because she was a brilliant evening 


| for the rooms, and she’l! go about spoiling hérsel® for | 





Of course, with the community in such a state of 
feeling towards her, Miss Max well fouud no difficulty 
in obtaining the cream of everything for-her party. 
Nobody else ventured to entertain on the same even- | 
ing, for they did not desire to wave their little rush- | 
lights in the approaching illumination. During the | 
month or more preceding this event, the interests of | 
our story bad apparently had alall. Nothing had | 
changed. 
ness, aud returned only the day before the party, 
seeing no one till he entered Miss Maxwell’s parlors. 
His going away had been unexpected to his friends, 
if not to himself, and there had been no leave-tak- 
ings. One word only had been said to the ever- 
watchful Frederick Maxwell who had met him on 
his way to the depot. 

“Tam going East for a few weeks. 
my regards to Miss Maxwell. 
anywhere.” 

At first the Maxwells had been in a panic; but as- 
certaining that Logan had not seen the Cashels, and 


Please give 
1 have no time to call 





was foul and bitter, and ber gestures had a force and 
freedom which would make one stand involuntarily 
out of the way of her knuckles an her nails if she 
should chance to be in ill-humor. 

“What are ye down here for?” she demanded, 
turning insolently upon Miss Maxwell as that lady 
appeared in the duor. 

**T came down to see how the rooms look,” was the 


Kenneth Logan had been East on busi- | ©°0l reply, as Miss Maxwell turned about and exam- 
| iffed the effect of the flowery cornice, not deigning to the elder Maxwell, soothingly, placing his long white | to reply to the conversation of the gentleman beside 


look at the Irishwoman. 


| five hundred dollars owing to me?” cried out the stead of an air of disdain, she had met him with a 


gentle grace, melting and seductive, yet stately asa ful, so stately, attracted all eyes. The women ai- 
sv an’s motions. | mired too much to dare to be envious, the men were 
“That is well!” the master pronounced, with a | completely subjagated. 
smile of satisfaction; “only never move otherwise.| Rose Cashel could have bitten her own fingers off 
Now let me see your feet a8 you come back.” trom vexation that she had herself male such a mis- 
Miss Maxwell turned and came up the rooms with | take in her dress. Un:lerstanding that Miss Max- 
the same airy majesty, allowing her wrapper to flow | well would wear white, she had chosen pale blue 
back quiteopen. It is true this exposed the fact that | tarletan with violets, and she felt that her hostess 
thie lady had on only a short under-petticoat which | completely crushed and extinguished her. Rosa was 


was of no consequence. In these days ot Black | beaaty, and, effectively dressed, might, perhaps, bave 
Crooks and White Fawns, we are not too easily | eclipsed Miss Maxwell herself. Indeed, she was on 
shocked. Besides, this single petticoat was of cam- | this evening far more beautifal than she knew, and 
bric, beautifully ruffled, and then cone had a fine | might have been more so but for her annoyance and 
opportunity of seeing how a good walker should place | disappointment. The consciousness that one is not 
her feet. . looking and appearing one’s best goes very tar to 
‘* Where are your calves?” demanded Mr. Max- | wake one appear one’s worst, and Rose Cashel was 
well, the moment his danghter turned. in this dilemma. She laughed, and talked, and took 
“J don’t need them in the evening with a train,” | first one then another offered arm, flirted desper- 
she replied, ‘and I can walk more easily without | ately with Frederick Maxwell and half a «zen 
them.” others, and tried to appear gay and ateare. Buther 
“You must put them on,” her father said, decid- | face was too much flushed, her manner was hurried, 
edly, almost angrily; ‘‘ and wear them all thetime. | and she could not keep her eyes from wandering to- 
There is no knowing when they may show. If any | ward where Kenneth Logan stood, always with his 
accident should happen, or if you should dance—” eyes fixed on his hostess. Rose had been surprised 
“ Well, well, I will put them on,” was the impa- | to see that Miss Maxwell received him quite chily, 
tient reply, as Miss Isabel attended carefully to ber | and turned from him the minute their first greetings 
paces. First the advance of the slender, down-drop- | were over. If he had not seemed to care for it, R se 
ping toe pointed to the exact angle as it touched the | would have met him cordially when he came to her; 
carpet, settling to the ball of the foot, the heel scarcs- | bat the look at once reproachfal and admiring whicn 
ly touching, then the other foot, the first lightly | he cast upon that queenly creature stung the young 
spurning the floor again from its dainty tip. girl's heart. Instead of turning away immediatly. 
“Very well; only don’t forget,” was the second | he had lingered a moment near Miss Moxweil, asit 
commendation. hoping tor another word, and had gezei upon her 
* And now for one more suggestion,” Miss Maxwell | long and earnestly while she chatteisuailingly with 
said. ‘‘ These rooms lack depth. That large square | some one else, evidently trying to attract ber atien- 
mirror in the alcove had better be used in the end of | tion. Rose heard more than one comment mae on 
the parlors. The effect is very pretty where it is, | Logan’s devotion and disappointment, and more than 
but it is not needed. Hang it low here in the cen- one envivuus belle, suspecting her discom posure, called 
tre of the wall, with this divan before it, and hang ler attention to Miss Maxwell’s beauty and Kenneth 
wreaths over it to make it look like an arched door- | Logan’s admiration. . 
way. Pile the plants in pyramids on each side, and * They say that he offered himself and was re ject- 
make it look like a flowery arch leading into another | &d, and that that was the reason fur his suiden j ur- 
suite of rooms.” ney,” whispered one of those dear creatures who 
“ This is just what I have been thinking of!” Fred- | know so well how tostick their little daggers in the 
erick exclaimed ; “and it is a capital idea.” right place, and smile as they see that they have 
“* And now, will ye clear out up stairs?” cried Mrs. | struck home. 
Meeny, out of all’patience. When aftera while, Mr. Logan caught sight of 
Miss Maxwell paused to take one more look, then | Rose Cashel, and went smilingly to speak to her, it 
turned and sauntered away just as the enraged Irish- | Was some time before she could detach herself from 
woman was rushing at her, 48 if to whisk her forcibly | Willis Maverick’s gay nonsense to attend to him, and 
out of the room. ; then she gave him a hasty, careless greeting, as if 
“ What is she trapsing about the honse for, seeing ste had seen bim the day befofe, and returned to her 
to things as if nobody else knew a hap’y’orth?” cried , badinage with the other. 
the old woman, angrily shaking out the long eve:-| ‘1’ not going to speak of his having been away 
green wreaths she had brought up. “Sheisthe first Wh«n he did not tell me he was going uor cail atter 
thing to be attended to, and the greatest ornament | be got back,” she thought. 
Kenneth Logan turned angrily away. What all 
the sake of a string of posies, and a curved bit of, this coldness meant he could not guess, and, he as- 
looking glass? Jf she doesn’t catch that fellow to- | sured himself, did not mean to take the trouble to 
night I’ll tear the eves out of her.” | guess. Miss Cashel might do as she pleased. To- 
**O, don’t you bother about catching the fellow,” wards Miss Maxwell his feelings were quite different. 
said James Maxwell, rather roughly. ‘** Wecav look In the first place, she was too magnificent to-night 
out for that without your help.” - | to disregard, and in the second place, she had known 
“And why woulin’t I bother about it, when there’s | better how to show her coldness than Rose had. In- 








woman ficrcely, dropping her wreaths, and planting dignified reserve which did not hide from him a fleet- 
herself with arms akimbo. ‘“ Who’s got more rea-_ ing expression of inquiry and reproach; and once a8 
son to bother about it than I have, I should like to be looked back toward her he saw her looking after 
know?” | him, her eyes sad and earnest in spite of the smile 

‘* Never mind what he says, Meeny,” interposed upou her lip, and the gayety with which she strove 


** The rooms will do without ye,” the woman went 
on, angrily; “ and if it wasn’t for fear of spoiling yer 
looks, I’d take ye by the shoulder and march ye up 
stairs again.” 

‘* Papa, it would look better to have long, irregular 
sprays of green hang down in the corners,’’ Miss 
Maxwell said. , 

“So it would, my dear,” said the old gentleman, 
standing with his hands iu his pockets. ‘ Meeny, 
stop your scolding and get tke longest evergreen 


that they themselves were the first to inform that ; Vines you can tind. There are some in the cellar.” 


family of his departure, they concluded that his plea 


‘* Will ye go up stairs and keep yerself decent for 


fingers on the woman’s shoulder. “ You know James 
| always will be cross. Ofcourse you have an interest 
; in Miss Maxwell’s marriage, and so has she, and so 
_ have we all. But it wont do to try to drive Isabel. 
She understands what is best fur her luoks; and you 
| should remember that a tiue woman looks all the 
, better in a fine room.” 
The Meeny was not easy to pacify, particularly 
| when she felt obliged to abstain from drinking; but 
atter a while her wrath subsided, and she entered 
' with a will into the work, and proved to be a very 
efficient helper. : 
| We have said that all parties are alike, and so they 





of business and haste was a true one. Bat it is hard | the evening?” demanded Meeny, approaching her | are in their principal features; but as in faces, so in 
for crooked people to believe in straight people, and | Mistress threateningly, looking as though she itched | entertainments, features are more or less attractive. 


for people who have much to conceal to believe that 


they are ursuspected, and this amiable family 
watched anxiously for the return of their golden calf, 
and looked keenly in his face to read its first expres- 


jon. 

7 It cannot be supposed that Rose Cashel was en- 
tirely indifferent to the fact that her former friend 
had taken journey without informing her of his in- 
tention, or calling to take leave, particularly when 





| to get hold of her, and only just restrained the im- 


pulse to double up her fists. 

“ Presently,” the lady answered, tranquilly. “ You 
disturb me. If you are not quiet, I shall not be de- 
cent for the evening.” 

The old woman looked at the speaker for a mo- 
ment with a gaze of restrained wrath, then turned 
away muttering: 

*O ye stubborn slut, ye’ll have yer way now, but 


she was given to understand that the Maxwell’s were | just wait till after the party!’ 


fully intormed of his movements; but she acted in- 
difference to the charm. She listened smilingly to 
Frederick Maxwell’s tiatteries, seemed to be dazzled 
by his pictures of foreign life, and was altogether so 
agreeable to him that he would have thought him- 





Isabel Maxwell seemed to pay no attention what- 
ever tothe threat or the epithet, but continued to 
watch critically the progress of the decoration, walk- 
ing up and down, and studying the effect. Her fath- 


| er watched alternately ber and the decorations. 


The ladies were all in raptures over the beautiful 
rooms, the supper, the music, the everything. If 
| the gentlemen noticed anything different from the 
| parties they had been in the habit of attending, it 
| was that the ladies were perhaps a little more richly 
| dressed, and that they were a little more generous 
| than usual in the display of their charms. Indeed 
one might have been reminded of that bit of conver- 
| sation overheard at a New York party not long ago: 
| “Did you ever see such a sight?” asked one gentle- 
| man of anotber, as a beautiful woman passed them. 
“Never since I was weaned,” was the admiring 
reply. 





But Miss Maxwell was modesty itself. In the first 


her. If Rose Cashel’s coldness had ofiended and 
nuortitied him, Miss Maxwell’s touched and captiva- 
ted. He had evidently grieved and « ffended her; 
had it been by going away so abruptly? Perbaps it 
bad not been right, after ali ber kindness to him, af- 
ter all the interest which she hal shown im ali his 
movements. He watched and sought fur an oppor- 
tunity to speak alone with her, bat none presented 
itself till after supper. 

This supper had been a splendid affair, with a pro- 
fusion of wines and liquors, and in his fretted mood 
Logan took rather more than he meant to. Old Mr. 
Maxwell was at his elbow a dozen times urging him 
to taste and pronounce upon this or that wine, and 
without thinking, he accepted the invitations. L»- 
gan was not tipsy, but he was a little raised when he 
got up from the supper-table and saw Miss Maxwell 
at a distance gliding slowly away alone. He fol- 
lowed her hastily to the almost deserted parlor. She 
did not seem to perceive him, but walked across the 
room to an alcove, lifted the heavy curtain that shut 
it in, and let it fall behind her. But so close was he, 
that in falling it enclosed L gan also. This alcove 
was a little room with one window through which 
now poured a flood of moonlight almust as bright as 
day. There were low-cushioned seats running 
around three sides of the walls, and the central space 
Was partly occupied by a marble copy of the Medecean 
Venus. This alcove had usually been open, with the 


self quite secure of the rich Mr. Cashel’s heiress but “fsabel,” he said, presently, “you are walking 
that he found her quite as complacent with Mr. | carelessly, and that you should never do. I have 
Arthur Manning, a widower of high standing in Ov- | several times lately noticed that you have a slouchy 
cident, and also with Willie Maverick, a handsome carriage. It will not do, I tell you. If you are go- 
young scapegrace whom everybody was shocked | ing to maintain «a proper deportment you must never 
about and everybody at the same time petted. Mr. | forget. Let me see you walk down the parlors and 


Frederick Maxwel! would have been better pleased 


| back.” 


| place her toilet was, though simple, the most artistic | crimson curtain looped back bebind the statue and 
‘and striking one present. While the other ladies | bringing out its whiteness; but on this evening the 
_ had strained every nerve to make their dresses as | Curtain had not been raised till Miss Maxwell's beau- 
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, elaborate as possible, she wore a perfectly plain robe | tiful arm lifted it. 


of black velvet, and the only ornament or color “ Isabel!” said Logan, beside himself with the de- 


| which broke the rich simplicity of her costume was a light of having succeeded in getting ber alone, with 
band of scarlet velvet bound around her black hair. 


her beauty, and with the wise be hai drank 





She was superb. We have said also that she was | 


She turned with a little start of well-acted sur- | 


















































| prise, and stood there silent, looking at ! 
qwoonlight shining over her and making ! 
ng unearthly. 
aie a vision, or ® lady?” he breat! 
passionately, bending to take ber band and 
to his lips. 
She sighed faintly, but sald not a wor 
| dropped het eyes, and suffered him to hold he 
« Are you angry with me?” he asked, + 
beside her so near that he beld her band agr 
“What bave Ldone? You had been 


| 


| heart. 


: ae to me, had exerted and encouraged me ast 


\ ever did, had made life expand before me Ww 
aims and @ ubitions; and suddenly, when Iv 
most, you grow cold and distant, you are tt 
in others and indifferent to me, It 1 had 
stranger you would bave been kinder than y 
to me to-night.” 

“ How could I think that you cared how 
treat you?” she said, standing with droop! 
“Yoo say that I wasa friend, yet you let 
weeks, after seeing me daily, and never too} 
well. Was that like a friend?” 

“Forgive me!” he murmured, “If I hi 
you I could not have gone. Besides, bay 
something to complain of ? All my wishes, j 
and plans have been freely talked over here 
cealed nothing; and I fancied that the co: 
was mutual. But suddenly I find that y 
been forming plans which were never even | 
me, plans which affect your whole life, and | 
to learn them from strangers.” 

Isabel Maxwell snatched her band from bh: 
clasped it with the ot her on her breast." T 
are none of mine,” she exclaimed passionate! 

I hate them! 1 could not speak of them; ar 
you went away IT had hopes of escaping the 
the toils seem to be closing around me.” 

She turned away from bim, and leaning 
the window, with ber hands clasped over |. 
seemed to be weeping. 

That drooping avd grief added the last «. 
her. Before that she had been adorable; 
inepired tenderness and that feeling of lov. 
tection which a generous man likes to give & 
What wonder if Kenneth Logan, almost | 
was aware, found himself with his arm ar 

| beautiful weeper, her head drooping to bis 
and her sobbing bosom pressed to his. H 
what the matter was, and only knew that 
her to bis heart, the most beautiful and the 
est woman he had ever known, 

** Isabel,” he whispered, “you could not & 
unless you loved me, Tell me that you do!’ 
For answer she only trembled and clung t 
‘* My beauty! my queen!” he murmured, 
to kiss her forehead. 

Ixabel Maxwell stole a hand up and laid | 
shoulder. “Do you love me better than | 
wny one else in the world?” ghe asked in a. 
“ Better than all the world beside!” he ex 
Some half- breathed words of fondness an 
broke from her, she raised her face and he 
meet it in a lover's kiss. 

At that instant the curtain before the al 
lifted by a white-gloved hand, and Rowe Car 
for one bricf instant looking at the couple, | 
sea-blue eyes steady and brilliant as two je 
cheeks not paling, but the crimson rose 
seeming painted there in an unwaveril 
While that floating glance was exchange. 
Maxwell's eves had emitted a triumphant 
but those of the flashed and half-intoxica 
dropped, though he did not shrink from his 
It was but a glance, then the curtain fell ag 

“See how you make me forget My ce 
muraured Miss Maxwell in @ tone of repr: 
leasing herself trom the encircling arm that 
er sought to detain her. “‘1 must return 
muert you. Come this way.” 

He tollowed her in silence out through t 
ment window, and along the balcony to the 
of an ante-room communicating with the 
roow, and in a few minutes they had ent« 
aratcly and unnoticed and mingled with | 
pany. 

There was no deeper flush on Isabel ¥ 
cheek as she moved again among her guests 
gray eyes had darkened to black, and shor 
dazzling lustre, and her head was lifted wit! 
of triumphant pride. Her eyes swept the 
with a swift, bright glance as she entered, 
ed on those of her father watching her, ran 
| throng of smiling faces, and saw Kennet! 
standing in a doorway opposite, and watch 
At first, it seemed to her that bis face was g 
as their eyes met, it lighted up with an «> 
of proud fondness. No man could look at « 
that regal creature without an emotion ¢ 
{ The other women seemed to shrink and fas 
presence. Yet, no; glancing toward @ gr 
stood nearhim, Kenneth Logan raw one wh 
look like shrinking or fading in any prese: 
the heatand hurry of Kose Cashel's mar 
gone, and she stood there, cool, bright, eve: 
of ber body instinct with proud dimiain. It 
+ that she scorned him so utterly that she 











thought worth while to remember him, yet! 
gv changed by that scorn, floating up to # bigh 
where she stood calm and commanding, yet 





| 


i! aclously #0. She stood gracefully erect, liet- 

a Mr. Arthur Manning, who was describing ® 
(y | in the English House of Commons, Her tra 

a | sea blue eyes were fixed intently on the pea 

By) | 80 expression of calm interest in what he + 
Ae | complexion looked unusaally fair with arich 
~ 
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t is true the bodice of her dress was cut as 
ell could be, and the sleeve was a mere 
a tucker of fine lace shaded, though it did 
| the magnificent bust and shoulders, and 
rosy-white arms shone like faint-tinted 
ils through lace sleeves that veiled them 
is. That perfect form 80 draped, so grace- 
ely, attracted all eyes. The women ail- 
nach to dare to be envious, the men were 
subjugated. 
hel could have bitten her own fingers off 
ion that she had herself made such & mis- 
dress. Understanding that Miss Max- 
wear white, she had chosen pale blue 
.th violets, and she felt that her hostess 
crushed and extinguished her, Rose was 
xed because she was a brilliant evening 
', effectively dressed, might, perhaps, have 
38 Maxwell herself. Indeed, she was on 
# far more beautiful than she knew, and 
been more so but for her annoyance and 
1ent. The consciousness that one is not 
\ appearing one’s best goes very far to 
ppear one’s worst, and Rose Cashel was 
‘uma. She laughed, and talked, and took 
uen another offered arm, flirted desper- 
Frederick Maxwell and halt a dr zen 
tried to appear gay and ateare. Buther 
» much flushed, her manner was hurried, 
Id not keep her eyes from wandering to- 
Kenneth Logan stood, always with his 
a his hostess. Rose had been surprised 
“iss Maxwell received him quite coldly, 
trom him the minute their first greetings 
If he had not seemed to care for it, Rose 
‘net him cordially when he came to her; 
at once reproachful and admiring which 
that queenly creature stung the young 
Instead of turning away immediately. 
‘ted a moment near Miss Moxwell, as it 
nother word, and had gazed upon her 
‘nestly while she chatted siailingly with 
«, evidently trying to attract her atien- 
heard more than one comment made on 
‘tion and disappointment, and more than 
elle, suspecting her discom posure, called 
to Miss Maxwell’s beauty and Kenneth 
iration. . 
' that he offered himself and was Teject- 
that was the reason fur his sudden jour- 
‘red one of those dear creatures who 
how tostick their little daggers in the 
‘nd smile as they see that they have 


a while, Mr. Logan caught sight of 
and went smilingly to speak to her, it 
e before she could detach herself from 
‘ck’s gay nonsense to attend to him, and 

him a hasty, careless greeting, as if 


1im the day befofe, and returned to her 
‘ the other. 


ing to speak of his having been away 


\ot tell me he was going nor call after 
she thought. 
gan turned angrily away. What all 
neant he could not guess, and, he as- 
did not mean to take the trouble to 
‘ashel might do as she pleased. To- 
xwell his feelings were quite different. 
ce, she was too magnificent to-night 
nd in the second place, she had known 
show her coldness than Rose had. In- 
of disdain, she had met him with a 
’e which did not hide from him a fleet- 
of inquiry and reproach; and once as 
. toward her he saw her looking after 
‘ad and earnest in spite of the smile 
nd the gayety with which she strove 
conversation of the gentleman beside 
Cashel’s coldness had offended and 
Miss Maxwell’s touched and captiva- 
evidently grieved and « ffended her; 
going away so abruptly? Perbaps it 
ght, after all her kindness to him, af- 
est which she hal shown in all his 
le watched and sought fur an oppor- 
alone with her, but none presented 
suppers 
uad been a splendid affair, with a pro- 
and liquors, and in his fretted mood 
her more than he meant to. Old Mr. 
i his elbow a dozen times urging him 
mnouuce upon this or that wine, and 
ig, he accepted the invitations. L- 
.3y, bat he was a little raised when he 
- Supper-table and saw Miss Maxwell 
gliding slowly away alone. He fol- 
.ly to the almost deserted parlor. She 
perceive him, but walked across the 
ve, lifted the heavy curtain that shut 
‘all behind her. But so close was he, 
enclosed Logan also. This alcove 
a with one window through which 














ood of moonlight almost as bright as 
vere low-cushioned seats running 
les of the walls, and the central space 
‘ied by a marble copy of the Medecean 
cove had usually been open, with the 
looped back behind the statue and 
whiteness; but on this evening the 
seen raised till Miss Maxwell’s beau- 
i Logan, beside himself with the de- 
ucceeded in getting ber alone, with 
with the wiue he hai drunk 

tha little start of well-acted sur- 
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prise, and stood there silent, looking at him, the 
moonlight shining over her and making her look 
| gomething unearthly. 

“Are you a vision, or & lady?” be breathed out 
passionately, bending to take her hand and -press it 
to his lips. 

She sighed faintly, but said not a word, only | 
dropped her eyes, and suffered him to hold her band. | 

“ Are you angry with me?” he asked, standing | 
beside her so near that he held her hand against her | 
heart. “ What have] done? You had been a friend | 
to me, had excited and encouraged me as no other | 
ever did, had mace life expand before me with new | 
aims and a ubitions; and suddenly, when I want you 
most, you grow cold and distant, you are interested 


weeks, after seeing me daily, and never took a fare- 
well. Was that like a friend?” 

“ Forgive me!” he murmured. “If I had seen 
you I could not have gone. Besides, have not I 
something to complain of ? All my wishes, prospects 
and plans have been freely talked over here. I con- 
cealed nothing; and I fancied that the confidence 
was mutual. But suddenly I find that you have 
been forming plans which were never even hinted to 


to learn them from strangers.’’ ‘ 
Jsabel Maxwell snatched her hand from him, and 
clasped it with the other on her breast. ‘The plans 
are none of mine,” she exclaimed passionately; ‘and 
Ihate them! I could not speak of them; and before 


the toils seem to be closing around me.” 

She turned away from bim, and leaning against 
the window, with ber hands clasped over her face, 
seemed to be weeping. 

That drooping and grief added the last charm to 
her. Before that she had been adorable; now she 
inspired tenderness and that feeling of loving pro- 
tection which a generous man likes to give a woman. 
What wonder if Kenneth Logan, almost before he 
was aware, found himself with his arm around the 
beautifal weeper, her head drooping to his shoulder 
and her sobbing bosom pressed to his. He forgot 
what the matter was, and only knew that he held 
her to bis heart, the most beautiful and the tender- 
est woman he had ever known. 

** Isabel,” he whispered, “‘ you could not allow this 
unless you loved me. ‘Tell me that you do!” 

For answer she only trembled and clung to him. 

‘* My beauty! my queen!” he murmured, bending 
to kiss her furehead. 

Isabel Maxwell stole a hand up and laid it on his 
shoulder. ‘Do you love me better than you love 
any one else in the world?” she asked in a whisper. 

‘ Better than all the world beside!’ he exclaimed. 

Some half- breathed words of fondness and delight 
broke from her, she raised her face and he bent to 
meet itin a lover’s kiss. 

At that instant the curtain before the alcove was 
lifted by a white-gloved hand, and Rose Cashel! stood 
for one bricf instant looking at the couple, ber large 
sea-blue eyes steady and brilliant as two jewels, her 
cheeks not paling, but the crimson rose in each, 
seeming painted there in an unwavering glow. 
While that floating glance was exchanged, Isabel 
Maxwell's eves had emitted a triumphant sparkle, 
but those of the flushed and half-intoxicated lover 
dropped, though he did not shrink from his position. 
It was but.a glance, then the curtain fell again. 

“See how you make me forget my company!” 


leasing herself trom the encircling arm that no long- 
er sought to detain her. ‘‘I must return, and so 
must you. Come this way.” 


ment window, and along the balcony to the window 
of an ante-room communicating with the supper- 
room, and in a few minutes they had entered sep- 
arately and unnoticed and mingled with the com- 
pany. 

There was no deeper flush on Isabel Maxwell’s 
cheek as she moved again among her guests, but her 


dazzling lustre, and her head was lifted with an air 
of triumphant pride. Her eyes swept the parlors 
with a swift, bright glance as she entered, just glint- 
ed on those of her father watching her, ran over the 
throng of smiling faces, and saw Kenneth Logan 
Standing in a doorway opposite, and watching her. 
At first, it seemed to her that his face was grave, but 
as their eyes met, it lighted up with an expression 
of proud fondness. No man could look at and claim 
that regal creature without an emotion of pride. 
Tue other women seemed to shrink and fade in her 
presence. Yet, no; glancing toward a group that 
stood near him, Kenneth Logan saw one who did not 
look like shrinking or fading in any presence. All 
the heat and hurry of Rose Cashel’s manner had 


of her body instinct with proud disdain. It seemed 
that shescorned him so utterly that she had not 
thought worth while to remember him, yet had been 
changed by that scorn, floating up to a higber plane 
where she stood calm and commanding, yet uncon- 
sciously so. She stood gracefully erect, listening to 
Mr. Arthur Manning, who was describing a debate 
in the English House of Commons. Her transparent 











| an expression of calm interest in what he said, her 
_| Complexion looked unusually fair with a rich crimson 


in others and indifferent to me. If I had been a | it, I can’t help saying, what is to become of the poor 
stranger you would have been kinder than you were | 
to me to-night.” | 

“ How could I think that you cared how 1 would ! 
treat you?” she said, standing with drooping face. | and speech, and it could not be that she could be so 
“You say that I wasa friend, yet you left me for | calm unless there were something besides pride to 
| sustain her. What did she know? What was the 


' going out into the hall. 
| Logan. Miss Maxwell gave her pocket-handkerchief 
| @ twist that tore the rich lace of it as she saw the 
, earnest look he gave the girl as she passed him. 


Rose went out with smiling unconsciousness and did 
me, plans which affect your whole life, and I am left | not look at him. Elated and in love as he was, he 


you went away I had hopes of escaping them. But ; 


murmured Miss Maxwell in a tone of reproach, re- | 


He tollowed her in silence out through the case- | 


gray eyes had darkened to black, and shone with a | 


gone, and she stood there, cool, bright, every nerve | 


sea-blue eyes were fixed intently on the speaker with | 


in her cheeks, and her wavy hair with its simple ; 
azure ribbon, crowned her more proudly than could | 
any circlet of gems Asudden thought which Ken- 
neth Logan hated rushed through his mind, leaving 
a fiery trail, ere he trampled it out. One ot these 
two who chiefly attracted his gaze wore the colors of 
truth and innocence, the other wore the colors of sin, 
scarlet and black! 

Some of the company began soon to go, among the 
firet, Rose and her brother. Miss Maxwell found 
the unpractised girl a match for her in the art of cool 
self-possession. ‘* You know I couldn’t help it,” 
Rose whispered lightly, on taking leave; ‘‘ but I re- 
member it only long enough to tell you that I am go- 
ing to forget it right away. But befure I do forget 





marquis?” 
For one instant Miss Maxwell was disconcerted. 
Surely, there was a latent sneer in Rose Cashel’s tone 


power on which she built that coolness? When Miss 
Maxwell had recovered herself trom her momentary 
discomposvre, her visitor had turned away and was 
In the door stood Kenneth 


But 


could not be indifferent to this, and the jealous wo- 
mau who watched him, saw him give bis yellow 
mustache an angry twist, and color up to the eyes, 
half turn asif to look after Rose, then impatiently 
turn back and walk in an opposite direction. 
Miss Maxwell had meant that he sbould remain 
| after the company had gone; but she was disappoint- 
ed. A determined young lady took possession of 
him, insisted that he sbould go home with ber, and 
| finally carried him off in triumph. He found time, 
though, for a word before he went. ‘You know 
that L would not go if I was not torn away,” he said. 
And going out the door Isabel Maxwell saw him turn 
aud linger for one glance more. 

! One after another dropped away, the last group 
gathering in the front parlor, while James Maxwell 
and Mrs. Meeny carefully overlooked the closing up 
of that part of the house which bad been deserted. 
Then the last ones went, the door was bolted behind 
them, blinds closed, lights put out, and the family 
went into the supper-room for a little chat and re- 
freshment before going to bed. 

| They found the room already occupied. Mr. Raw- 
son Louden sat at the table, making himself very 
much athome. A circle of the choicest dishes were 
drawn around his plate, an empty champague bottle 
stood before him, and at his elbow was a champagne 
ylass upset, the wine spilt on the cloth. This gen- 
tleman had got beyond the taste for such a tame 
drink as wine, and when the family appeared in the 
door of the supper-room, he was just trying with a 
shaking hand to pour a tumbler of Scotch whiskey 
from a cut-glass decanter. It was not an easy thing 
for him to do, for Mr. Rawson Louden was as pearly 
in a fit of delirium tremens as a wan can well be in 
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cowed for the moment, followed Miss Maxell up | 
stairs. But there her anger broke out. ‘* How dare 
they turn me out of the room, like a beggar?’ she 
cried. ‘*The dirty rogues! Vl go back and give 
’em my mind in their teeth.” 

“ Do keep quiet, Meeny,” said the other, fretfully, 
yet with an effort at soothing. ‘ You were no more 
turned out than I was, and I don’t complain. I'm 
sure I’m glad to get rid of seeing and hearing that 
drunken wretch. Let’s have sume supper, though. 
Can’t you get something?” 

* Not a bit but what’s in the supper-room,” said 
the old woman, who had already eaten her fill. | 
**Here’s a drop ot whiskey, and that’s all you'll , 
get.” | 
She took a flask from her pocket, poured a small 
tumbler full for Miss Maxwell, then drank the re- 
mainder without the ceremony of pouring it out. 
Miss Maxwell took hers off like a veteran. 

‘* Now belp me off with my dress,” she said. ‘ Be 
caretul of those laces, they’re worth their weight in 
gold.” 

«le old woman gave a cackling laugh. ‘ There’s 
some good in being a fireman, isn’t there?” she 
said. 

Miss Maxwell made no reply save to carefully fold 
the laces and shake out her velvet robe betore hang- 
ingit up. The fact was, that these laces had been 
obtained ina manner slightly peculiar, The Max- 
wells had lived in New York several years before, 





some spats about the matter, especially abouta Mr. 


fore, and with her had gone her mother and the gen- 
tleman to whom she was berself engaged, and about 
to be married. At the hotel where they stopped, was 
a young widow, Mrs. Laroche, a beautiful, fascina- 
ting, guiletul creature. Miss Mace passed lightly 
over the story of the woman’s luring her lover away 
from her. When the poor broken-hearted girl and 
her mother returned to town, they went alone. The 
false lover stayed with his enchantress. Miss Mace 
had asked no questions, and bad shunned all knowl- 
edge of these ruiners of her peace, but she knew that 
her lover never married Mrs. Laroche, but that in 
some way his money had been taken away from him. 
Some friend of Mrs. Laroche’s had appeared and ac- 
cused the young man of compromising hes, and he 
had gladly paid to hush the matter up. 

Miss Nannie Blake added her quota, ‘I was liv- 
ing in New York, lor, I don’t know how many years 
ago, and Mr. and Mrs. Laroche boarded ina house 
where I was sewing. She was a pretty woman, but 
as bold as brass and mighty fond of the admiration 
of gentlemen. She and her husband used to have 


Louden, who is, I believe, the same scamp of that 
name who lives here in Occident. She was in love 
with Louden and would have him come to see her, 
till finally the woman who kept the boarding-bouse 
turned them all out together. Then they said that 
her husband left her. Idon’t know anything about 





and Mr. James bad been a fireman. On the occz- 
sion of a great fire ina wholesale dry-goods import- 
ing house, while throwing out goods, Mr. James bad 
taken the opportunity of stufting his pockets full, 
not knowing whether what he took was worth the 


had added to her wardrobe a thousand dollars’ worth 
of point lace. 

* Ah, but ye’ll have to be very modest with yer 
lover, or he’ll tind out that yer more than sixteen, a 
good bit,” sneered the oll woman, whom the flask 
had mollitied considerably. 

In fact, Miss Maxwell’s disrobing was rather an 
astonishing affair, so astonishing, in fact, that while 


spect the mysteries of the toilet, we cannot refrain 
from giving the reader a hint of it. First, then, after 
the robe and its accompaniments, the lady inserted 
her slender fingers beneath something around her 
wrist and the wrist itself, and gently pulling, drew 
off—what? not her arm, for that thin, dark mem- 
ber remained; but the rose-white, round, plump 
crust of an arm which had seemed to be hers. First 
one, then the other. From shoulders to wrists Mias 
Maxwell’s charms were gutta-percha. The natural 
arms free then to work, the lady seated herself be- 
tore a mirror, and proceeded to disarray her head. 
First the band of velvet, then the heavy braid of hair 
that had lain over the top of her head, then the thick | 
coiled braid at the back, then a thick scratch, under | 
which her head appeared slightly bald, the thin back ! 
hair being not black, like the other, but brown, mixed 
with gray. The hair about the forehead, though 
colored, seemed to have grown where it was. One 
began to be disenchanted while looking at this wo- 





and yet sit up and eat and answer questions. But 
be succeeded tolerably well in pouring the liquor so 
that half of it went into the tumbler which he 
grasped and emptied down his throat before paying 
any attention to these who approached. Isabel 
Maxwell shrauk back at sight of him, but her father 
and brothers went into the room with Mrs. Meeny at 
their heels. 

** How did be get in here?” demanded Mr. Max- 
well, fur once less self-possessed than his sons. 

“He was at the door, and I let him in,” said 
Meeny, defiantly. ‘ Itisn’t likely I was going to 
have a row in the midst of the company. I just led 
him in here and sat him to drinking.” 

** Did anybody see him come in?” asked James 
, Maxwell, standing just behind Louden’s chair, but 
: speaking of instead of to him. 
| The man of whom he spoke turned upon him a 
’ face from which any one but James Maxwell, and 

even he, in a less excited mood, might have shrunk. 
There was frenzy, and a brutal defiance and hate in 
that face. ‘‘ I can speak for myself,” he said, thickly. 
| «6 Yes, I did meet some one as 1 came in; I met Neal 
Cashel, and asked him to come and have a glass of 
| whiskey with me, and the damned puppy refused. 
I had a mind to kick him down the steps, and he 
| knew it and took himself out of the way.” 
| That man willruin us!” cried Isabel Maxwell, 
shrilly, from the doorway. 
| *O, you there, my beauty?” said Louden, leering 
| ever his shoulder at her. ‘Come here and take a 
glass with me. It wouldn’t be the first time we have 
taken whiskey together.” 
| ‘Curse you, hold your tongue!” muttered Fred- 
erick Maxwell, glancing toward the doors to see if 
| there was any servant about. 

Mr. Maxwell went quietly to the door where his 
| daughter stood, took her by the shoulder and pushed 
‘her out. ‘Go off to bed, and do you go with her, 
Meeny,” he said, sternly, all his oily softness gone, 
and an ugly light glimmering in his pale eyes, an 
ugly, cruel curl catching his thin lips back trom the 
white teeth. 
| Isabel shrank away, but Meeny hesitated and 
seemed disposed to force her way into the room 
again, urged by her instinctive Irish love of being in 
a melee. 

« Woman!” said the old man, taking astep nearer, 
and glaring upon her, “ off with you!” 
| The woman shrank from his face, and completely 


man, who had, half an hour befvre, dazzled in all 

the lustre of unrivalled beauty. Miss Maxwell 

'! touched her face carefully, with her ,fingers. “It 

| will have to come off,” she said. ‘It’s beginning to 
crack. I shan’t see any one before noon, and there’ll 
be time to put on another enamel.” 

| In ten minutes, instead of that exquisitely delicate 


complexion, there was a face dark and rough, with | 


| crow’s-feet about the eyes and mouth. Then with a 


| touch the teeth were loosened and taken out, another | 


! touch drew some delicate, elastic stuff from hor 
| mouth, and the cheeks sank in, another, and iz 
' place of the full lips which Miss Maxwell was at that 
' instant placing carefully ‘in a little velvet-lined box, 
there wasa thin and hollow mouth. One gazed with 
horror upon a dark old woman in place of the tri- 
umphant beauty. Only the outlines, forehead, nose 


ful face. But one hopes that all is not a sham, and 
clings to the form which has perhaps outlived the 
face. Stay! Miss Maxwell is fumbling about her 
neck and shoulders, and presently a seam appears in 
the beautiful bust, and, horror of horrors! from neck 
to waist Miss Maxwell is gutta-percha! 

Dear reader, it is time for us to turn away. It is 
not hard now to realize the truth of a little history 
which Miss Mace, Miss Logan and Nannie Beko 
have been making out of certain personal recollec- 
tions of theirs, half believing, yet unable to quite 
believe that they are not weaving a ridiculous ro- 
mance. ‘ Long ago, in her youthtul days, Mrs. Logan 
had known a Mr. Maxwell, who, if living now, must 
i be at least seventy years of age. 
dancing-master and a teacher of the French lan- 
guage. His mother had been a French ballet- dancer. 
He had jour children, two sons and two daughters, 
all rather old of their ages, wise in the ways of the 
world, and dexterous in arts not by any means high 
nor heroic. The younger daughter had, she thought, 
died; the elder, now about forty-five, was the eldest 
of the family. Mrs. Logan could not remember the 
names of these children; they were in rather ill- 
repute and her mother had not allowed her with 
them; but her impression was that the eldest daugh- 





ever. She had heard that this girl had at the ape 
of sixteen married a violin-player named Laroche, 


deserted by her husband. 
Here Mixs Mace’s part of the story came in. She 
had spent two months at the coast, twenty years be- 





trouble, till his delighted sister informed him that he | 


desiring above all things to be discreet, and to re- | 


and chin remained of what had once been a beauti- | 


This man was a 


ter had been called Kate; she couldn’t be sure, how- 


had led rather a doubtful life, and had finally been | 


her father and brothers. She bad gentlemen of all 
ages calling on her; perbaps her father and brothers 
| were among them.” 
| At any time before four o’clock on the night of 
Misa Maxw 2's party, we might have thought that 
' these old gossips ought to have their heads knocked 
together; but that little glimpse at the toilet alters 
matters, 

Miss Maxwell had just lain her down tosleep when 
she suddenly started up again. ** What is that noise, 
Meeny?” she asked. . 

Meeny was already snoring on a pallet-bed in a cor- 
ner of the room, and heard no sound. 

There came a fumbling hand at the knob of the 
door, and Miss Maxwell started up and opened it, 
and was confronted bv her father. The old man 
| looked very pale, but that might have been the way 

the light shone up in his face from the lamp in his 
| hand. His daughter looked fixedly in his eyes, and 
he in hers. 
“Mr. Louden came in here to-night very drunk, 
' my dear,” he said, his voice shaking in spite of bis ef- 
' fort to steady it. ‘ We didn’t want to have any dis- 
turbance, but got rid of him as soon as we could. 
| He has just gone out. You heard and saw him, did 
| you not?” 

“Yes, papa,” said Miss Maxwell, slowly, never 
moving her eyes from his. 

“ He was insolent, and frightened you when we 
found him in the dining-room,” continued the old 
man. “I sent you up stairs; but you feared he 
might hurt us, and so watched over the stairs till you 
saw him go; Was it not s0?” 

‘© Yes, papa!’ said Miss Maxwell, again. 

“1 think that Meeny saw also,” Mr. Maxwell 
wenton. ‘Ask her inthe morning if she did not. 
You both watched over the balusters. There isa 
fifty dollar bill for Meeny. Now go to bed, my dear. 
Good-nizht.” 
| Yes, papa,’”’ said Miss Maxwell for the third time, 

watching her father along the entry. At the door of 
| his room he stopped, and came back again to where 
she stood. 

‘6 We need not mention this little circamstance un- 
less we are called upon to do it,” be said. “In such 
a case we can tecollect it. We felt a little uneasy 
about sending him out drunk as he was; but be had 
behaved so, that we were out of patience. We shall 
also miss some spoons in the morning. Meeny will 
miss them when she counts the silver in the morn- 
ing, and if any one should search the pockets of the 
‘drunken fellow, I should not be surprised if the 
' spoons were to be found there.” 

“ Are they heavy spoons?” asked Miss Maxwell, 
| rousing herself 

* Our very best, my dear,” was the reply 
“Then the moment they are missed I shall com- 
plain, and have a policeman sent after that man!” 
she exclaimed. 
‘The old man’s pallid face brightened a little. “TI 
' think you are right,” hesaid. ‘‘ Indeed, I am almost 
sure that you are. I will speak to Frederick.” And 
, he turned and slowly descended the stairs again. 
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THE MARRIED LIFE. 

The universal expectation of all. young people is 
, that their married lives will be happy ones. Deluded 
dreamers! They imagine that they are diffrent 
, from other people, and that when they enter the por- 
tals of matrimony, love, peace and prosperity will 
ever be their attendants. Such ones had better by 
far consider themselves the same #8 otbers, but f.rm 
iron resoletions to do differently from other married 
people; resolutions that will keep them fiom the 
dangerous coasts on whic: so wany have been 
wrecked and ruined. Unhappy marriages depend 
| upon many causes In this fast age there is too 
| much deceit practised by the young of both sexes. 
| Previous to marriage, many try to appear more in- 
tellectual, more amiable, or more accomplished than 
{ they actuaily are. Depend upon it that love broug! t 
into existence by an ocnlighbt stroll, strengthened by 
deceit and fashionable displavs, and finally consum- 
| rated through the influerce of intriguing f ter «s, 
will fide in after 1] fe almost as fast as the flowers 

| which compose the bridal wreath. 
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PEGGY HOOD. 


PreGGy Hoop was our nursery maid. We were 
very small, and I have no doubt very troublesome 
children when she came among us; but she never 
was out of temper, or seemingly weary of doing what 
we wanted done, whether our wishes turned towards 
a story, a new doll’s dress or a romp in the garden. 
“An admirable manager of children,” my mother 
said, and I remember wondering what she meant; 
for Peggy’s art consisted, I think, in never letting us 
see that she had any idea that we were managed. 
She taught us our letters and the Catechism, also 
some hymns. Sometimes she real to us, and seemed 
almost as much interested as we were ourselves. 
And she bad the sort of pretty, round, kind face that 
children always like. 

From the first, my mother took a fancy to her, and 
engaged her despite the warning of almost every lady 
of the village. The Hoods were a bad set, they said, 
and they wondered that Mrs. Payne could think of 
putting such a person in so responsible a situation. 
For all answer, my mother said, “TI like the girl's 
face, and mean to try her.” And so Peggy came into 
our nursery one morning, and stayed there, appa- 
rently well content. She was not of the class serv- 
ants usually come from, nor was she a lady. An 
honest, womanly girl, with frank manners, a pretty 
face, and a decent, common education—that was all. 
And that was enough. “For,” said my mother, “I 
can bring my children up and teach them accom- 
plishments myself. I only want a little help.” Peg- 
gy was help, and the very best in our nursery. 

The love for hunting something to the death is in- 
herent in some natures—most, I fear, When noth- 
ing else is to be had, they get hold of some poor 
body’s character. No one could say anything against 
Peggy; but her father was a man to talk about, and 
the poor girl was never mentioned without the re- 
mark that she “came out of a bad stock.” When 
she was a little child he had been a young man in 
the employ of a merchant of the place, who, taking a 
liking to him on account of his handsome face (Peggy 
looked like him, every one was glad to say,) had 
trusted him—though at first his position was almost 
@ menial one—until he was deeper in his confidence 
than the oldest clerk of the establishment. Some 
said through habits of dissipation, others through 
gambling, young Hood was tempted to betray his 
trust at last; and he absconded with an immense sum 
of money one fine morning, conducting matters in 
such a silly way that the police had nothing to do 
but walk quietly up to him, collar him, and take the 
proofs of the transaction from his pocket. The fiend 
who tempted him had deserted him in his time of 
need, and it seemed as though he courted detection. 
So they said who told me the story. He was pun- 
ished, but through the intercession of his employer, 
who had liked him very much, not as severely as he 
might have been. What became of him, and whether 
he lived or died, noone knew. But there was a story 
among the girls of the seminary where Peggy had 
earned board and tuition by house-work, that he 
came to see the poor girl now and then, slyly, and 
that once Miss Richards, the assistant, caught her 
talking to him from the window. As for the poor 
widow, she died, but not before people said very hard 
things of her. She was starved into wrong-doing, I 
fancy. And poor Peggy was an orphan when Miss 
Richards took her as a sort of slave. She always 
called it an ‘‘ act of charity.” Mother said it was one 
of economy. There Peggy learned to scrub and to 
read, to wash dishes and to cipher, and being pretty 
and clever, brought the taunt of being of a “bad 
stock” upon her oftener than she would by being 
ugly and stupid. “As though,” mother would say, 
hugging baby closer, “‘ as though this child would be 
to blame if J were to steal something. It is bad 
enough to have such a father, without punishing her 
for it.” And so my mother was good to the girl who 
loved her pretty dearly. And no one in the house 
ever thought of blaming the kind impulse which 
made my mother take Peggy Hood, as it were, under 
her protection, except our great aunt Glengarrow, 
and as she found fault with everything, no one 
wondered. 

It was annoying, however, when the old lady lost 
her handkerchief or her gold glasses, as she often 
did, for she was forgetful, to have her burst into the 
room, with the must ominous countenance, to 
whisper: . 

‘*Ellen, you’ll have to have Peggy Hood’s trunk 
searched this time. I always said no good could come 
of that family.” 

The lost articles always turned up, however, and 
Peggy never heard of the suspicion, poor child! One 
thing in Peggy’s conduct was odd, and one thing 
only. She was a sort of miser. Her wages were 
paid regularly, and were good, but she seldom spent 
acent. She darned and patched, and made over old 
dresses which were given to her, without buying a 
new one. So much so that my mother had said: 

“1’ve a mind to spend Peggy’s wages for her, and 
lay in a stock of comfortable clothing for the silly 
girl. Economy may be carried too far.” 

As for Aunt Glengarrow, she al ways said, “ acquis- 
itiveness was the ruin of Jack Hood, as it will be of 
his daughter. I must watch my diamonds.” For 
the pride of Grand-aunt Glengarrow’s heart was a 
set of costly diamonds—ring, brooch and earrings, 
which had been left her by her grandmother. Moth- 
er thought Peggy was putting by her wagesina 
bank, for a rainy day. J believed that she was “ sav- 
ing up” for some very fine clothes, as I had often 
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paid the servants, to give me Peggy’s in an envelop 
to take to her. So I always particularly noticed the 
day, and always expected to see poor Peggy very tine 
suddenly some bright Sunday. But month after 
month passed, and still Peggy Hood went to church 
in mother’s old brown merino, with the tear across 
the breadth neatly darned—a dress that had been 
tucked into the rag-bag long before. 

One winter’s evening—a rainy one, with a damp, 
warm air instead of the bracing cold which we ex- 
pect at that season—I had been put to bed early, be- 
fore my father came home to tea, it having been dis- 
covered that I had taken cold and was feverish. IL 
bad bad a foot-bath and some homepathic pills, and 
was tucked up in one of dear old zrandma’s blankets; 
but I was not properly thankful, [ fear; for I wanted 
to be out in the hall, playing with my brothers, who 
were spinning a humming-top there. 

Mother came in after tea, and kissed and petted 
me, and, with a laugh, tossed me the envelop. 

“ Give Peggy her money,” she said; “and Peggy, 
I advise you to get anew cloak—a good warm one. 
Your shawl is not thick enongh for this weather.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Peggy, turning scarlet, 
as she put the envelop in her purse just as it was. 
But she made no answer about the cloak. 

I said to myself, ‘She doesn’t mean to buy one.” 
And I think mother thought so, too, for she looked a 
little provoked, and in a few moments kissed me and 
went down stairs. After she had gone, poor Peggy 
covered her face with both hands, and cried very 
softly, fancying, I think, that [ did not notice her. 
Then she busied herself putting away all untidy 
things in the room, folding my clothes, and shutting 
medicine bottles into the chest upon the table, but 
with such a poor, sad face that I have never forgot- 
tenit. After a while, she said: 

** Shall you be lonely if 1 leave you?” 

“T said “‘ No,” and she took up her work and went 
out; but [ was so weak and nervous that I began, in 
a few moments, to see something white or uncannily 
black in every corner, as soon as the door was shut. 
I lay awake, listened to the ticking of the clock until 
it formed itself into words, and watched the hands as 
they passed slowly around until eight, nine and ten 
had struck. Then I heard mother and father pass 
the door. 

*T must look at Violet,” said mother. 

“Nonsense,” said father. ‘ You’d wake the child, 
my dear. Sleep is just what she wants.” And they 
passed on. Then old cook, waddling aud panting, 
passed the door, and I heard Aunt Glengarrow 
marching overhead between her bed and bureau. 

‘Peggy will come next,” I said. But though I 
waited another hour, Peggy had not come yet. I be- 
gan to be wretched. My night-lamp was burning 
dim. Some horrid thing with wings was buzzing in 
the room. I was afraid to look into the corners at 
all; and in desperation, I resolved to arise and look 
for Peggy. 

I put on stockings and a shawl, and took the little 
night-lamp and stole down stairs. I knew where to 
go, for Peggy’s work was the crimping of some ruf- 
fles for my aunt, and this she always did in the 
kitchen. Once there by the bright fire and in her 
presence, I should be safe. 

Over the cold floor and down stairs I went, on tip- 
toe. A ray of light fell through the keyhole of the 
kitchen door. I opened it and peeped in. On the 
table a light was burning, and there lay a white pa- 
per box heaped with the neatly crimped caps, but 
Peggy was not there. Where could she have gone? 
t went close to the fire for protection, as well as 
warmth, and being ill, and feverish, and very young, 
began tocry. My whimpering wail had just begun 
to sound through the kitchen, when the outer door 
opened, and Peggy came in. She had a shawl over 
her head, and it was dripping with rain drops. Her 
face was swollen with weeping, also, and in her hand 
she held her purse. It was empty; the sides lay 
loosely against each other, instead of being puffed 
out by the bank bills, as it had been when I saw it 
last. She did not see me crouching by the fire until 
the door was bolted; then when she did catch sight 
of me, she fell into a chair and began to tremble, and 
turned as white as a sheet. @ 

** How did you come here, Miss Violet?” she cried. 
‘Why did you get out of your bed and come down 
into the kitchen to-night? How long have you been 
here?” 

“ Only one minute, Peggy,” I answered. “I was 
so frightened alone.”’ 

‘It wasn’t my fault, my dear,” she said. ‘I had 
to wait to—to—to finish those caps, you know.” And 
then she turned as red as she had been pale before. 
**Come up stairs,” she said, in a quick, sharp voice, 
unlike her usual one, and she caught up the cap-box 
and the lamp. As she did so, she dropped her purse. 
I picked it up; it was empty. 

** Have you lost your money, Peggy?” 1 asked. 
“No, it’s safe,”,she answered, and caught the 
purse from me and slipped it in her pocket. I felt 
afraid of her, and hurried up stairs behind her, won- 
dering what I should do if she were always to be so 
cross. 

When we were up stairs, she said, “ Miss Violet, 
your mother would be very angry at you for coming 
down stairs this cold night, and at me fur not watch- 
ing you better. We had best not say anything about 
it? 


my wother—at least, I did not tell her at that time— 
and I kept Peggy's secret in keeping my own; for 
she had a secret, I know, or she never would have 
been out in all the rain that winter night. What it 
was I could not guess. 

Tinie seems long to a child. Peggy was her own 
pleasant self afterwards, and during the month I for- 
got all about that rainy night, or only thought of it 
as any one might of something that had happened 
fifty years before. Only one thing happened which 
seemed strange. Once, while Peggy was playing 
with us at keeping house in the cupboard, with sliced 
apple for dinner on our china play tea-things, a rib- 
bon which she wore about her neck caught in my 
curls, and I saw something gleaming at the end of it. 

“ O, what is that?” I exclaimed. 

She put it back, with a sudden start. 

** It’s only a ring,” she said. 

“ Why don’t you wear it on your finger?” I asked. 

* What a child you are!” shesaid. ‘ The ring was 
given to me by some one who is dead.” 

Her father, I thought, but I said nothing; forI 
had heard the story of the poor man’s crime, and felt 
as though he were too wicked to be mentivned in 
polite society. 

On the tirst of January three important events oc- 
curred. Firstly, we were invited to a party—a very 
grand sort of an affair for children; secondly, my 
father paid every servant early in the morning, and 
gave them a gift besides— Peggy’s was a dress pat- 
tern and not money; and thirdly, Grand-aunt Glen- 
garrow nearly drowned herself. She was one of those 
terrible cold-water people who pride themselves on 
being able to plunge in head foremost when the 
thermometer is at zero, and despise every one else 
who cannot do so. And on this bitter first of Jan- 
uary she went into the bath-room, and after starting 
the water, could not stop it. The room was built in 
a very peculiar fashion, below the level of the house, 
and steps went down into it. Of course, a little 
place like our town was not supplied with water, but 
this had been contrived somehow by means of pipes 
from the river. Aunt Glengarrow grew bewildered, 
and could neither open the outlet nor stop the inlet. 
When mother contrived to open the door with an- 
other key—for aunt had lost hers on the floor—the 
water was up to her neck. She was not much the 
worse for the fright, however, and a little port wine 
set her all right. Peggy showed herself very anxious 
to do all she could, and was busy in Grand-aunt 
Glengarrow’s room, handing her dry garments, and 
rubbing her feet with hot towels for over an hour. 
The old lady was gracious enough tosay she was “ an 
obliging girl, after all.” And that was something 
astonishing for her. After the fright—for aunt bad 
declared that she would die, and mamma was really 
on the point of fainting—it took some time to collect 
our scattered senses. My hair was to be curled, and 
my brother’s also, for the party, and mother decided 
that a hair-dresser could do it best. So, about three 
o’clock, she sent us across the village with a note to 
Mr. Twist the barber, giving her directions. To get 
to Mr. Twist’s we were obliged to cross the bridge 
which divided Mapletown into two paris, upper and 
lower. Upper Mapletown was on the north of the 
river, and was considered most genteel. In Lower 
Mapletown the store, and the tavern, and the barber's 
shop stood, with the plainer houses occupied by the 
poorer people. On our side, every man’s dwelling 
was his ‘ residence.” 

Mr. Proudfit’s residence was close down by the 
water’s edge; indeed the ground on which the bridge 
rested belonged to him. There were splendid trees 
there; two great elms tangled their branches togeth- 
er, making an arch-way, and there were bushes and 
flowering plants hard by. We were very proud of 
our romantic bridge on our side. The other was bald 
and bare, with only hard gray rvad to rest upon. 
This winter day, of course, the trees were bare, but 
the trunks were very large, and the wood of the 
bushes strong and plentiful. Any one could have 
hidden behind those bushes, especially a child, and 
from the bridge could not have been seen at all. 

Just.as we reached the spot, John, who had very 
sharp eyes, looked back. 

“There comes Peggy,” he said. ‘‘ Mother has sent 
her after us. I tell you what, Vi!—let’s hide behind 
these trees, and when she passes jump out and scare 
her.” 

We agreed. John and little Fred took one tree, 
and 1 another, and we waited; 1 could see the road 
best; the boys had a better view of the bridge. 

Peggy came on in a great hurry. When she was 
close by I said, ‘‘ Now, boys!”” But John whispered, 
in a frightened voice: 

“Violet! I say, Violet! don’t stir. There’s an 
awful old kidnapper on the bridge, coming as fast as 
he can.” 

I stretched my neck, and there, sure enough, he 
was—a dreadful man, all rags, and with a bloated 
face and bloodshot eyes. P 

“ OY? gasped John, “ he’s going to speak to Peggy.” 
And so he did. But not to ask her for her money 
or her life, or anything of that sort. What he said 
was, ‘“‘ I thought you’d never come.” 

- 1 couldn’t help being late,” she answered; “ and 
I must make haste back again.” 

“What have you got fur me?” said the man. 
“The usual sum,” said Peggy. ‘‘ They gave me a 
dress instead of money, like the rest, for a present.” 





I was willing enough; but when I waked up again 
in the night, I heard Peggy, lying beside me, pray- 
ing to God to “forgive her for teaching the child de- 
ception,” and sobbing very bitterly. Could she mean 





saved my pocket money to purchase a doll or toy, 


carriage or horses. It was father’s custom when he now, but I was very small indeed then. I never told carriage yet. Give me the ring, I say.” 


me? I wondered. Of course I know that she did, 


“ This is notenough,” muttered the man. “I say, 
girl, I must have the ring. I can get something for 
that. Confound it, if you knew the dreams I had 
last night, you’d not refuse. I’m sure to win. 
Luck’s been against me so far; but we’ll ride in our 


Poor Peggy began to cry. 

* Anything else, anything else,” she sobbed. 

But he gave her a rough sort of a push—-nearly a 
blow—and caught at the ribbon at her neck. It 
broke, or came untied, and he had the trinket in his 
hand, and was off with it. Peggy sat down on the 
roots of the tree, with a miserable moan, and hid her 
face on her knee. She had only been seated there a 
minute when the man came back. He stooped over 
her and lifted up her face. 

“It’s for your own good,” he said. “There, don’t 
ery, girl. If I win, as I’m sure to, with such dreams, 
you shall have it back. I don’t rob you to pampor 
myself. Why, look at my rags? and I live on a crust 
anda bone. No matter; we’ll be rich together yet.” 

He kissed her on her forehead, and she sobbed, “0, 
God help and save you!” and they parted—he cross- 
ing the bridge, and she going back home, 

We went on to Mr. Twist’s, and went home after 
our bair was done, and had not much chance to talk 
the matter over that night. But at breaktast time 
next morning, John, directly alter a description of 
the supper at the party the night before, burst out 
suddenly: 

“ Didn't our Peggy meet a horrid old kidnapper on 
the bridge, Vi?” 

“A kidnapper?” asked mother, with a laugh. 

“Yes, ma,” said John; ‘‘and she gave him a 
diamond ring, and he kissed her.’’ 

Grand-aunt Glengarrow uttered a little shriek, and 
started up from the table. 

* She’s got it at last,” she cried. “I knew no god 
could come from those Hoods!” 

[ felt a presentiment, and rushed up stairs. I le- 
gan to laugh. 

“Tt was Peggy’s own ring,” I said. 
around her neck by a ribbon.” 

“But kiss a man on the bridge,” said mother. 
‘© Was he a lover?” 

“O no,” I answered. ‘ He didn’t look like one; 
at least, not like the one I saw in the play.” 

“T bet you he was; ’cause he kissed her,’’ said 
John; “ but wasn’t he funny ?’’ 

**T don’t half like this,” muttered mother. 

Just then back came Aunt Glengarrow. 

“It’s gone,” she screamed; “the ring is gone. 
The pin and earrings are there, but, the ring is gone 
—worth four hundred dollars—fine stones in it—1 
told you Peggy Hvod came of a bad stock.” 

Father arose, and put his hand on his aunt’s arm. 

“Now, auntie,” he said, ‘be quiet; you'll tind 
your ring, as you have your fan and your handker- 
chief a hundred times.” 

**T shan’t,” said the old lady. ‘* Do you suppose I 
leave diamonds of that value lying about loose?” 

Father went on as though she bad not spoken: 

“And before you take away the girl’s character 
you must be certain. Not a word until the house is 
searched.” 

Father was master. : All that day was spent in the 
search of every room, every box, every drawer. Tue 
very carpets were turned up; but no ring was found. 
At night a report was made to that effect; and Grand- 
aunt Glengarrow was no longer to be restrained. 
Still my father bad his way. 

Into the parlor, with closed doors, Peggy Hovd 
was summoned as the clock struck seven. She came 
in, neat and as pretty as ever, expecting some direc- 
tions for the night, such as were sometimes given if 
we were not well. Her ‘well, ma’am,” sounded 
pleasant and unsuspicious. 

Mother burst into tears. 

“ Peggy,” she said, ‘remember I don’t believe it. 
You may be a poor, silly girl; but you are not bad | 
know.” 

“Bad!” cried Peggy. 
ma’am?” 

‘* We mean you are a thief,” cried Aunt Glengar- 
row. ‘ Like father like child. What have you dove 
with my diamond ring?” 

‘* Hush, auntie,” said father. ‘ Now, Peggy, lis- 
ten. A valuable ring belonging to Mrs. Glengarrow 
is missing; circumstances appear to point to you as 
the culprit; we have proof that you have had a ring 
in your possession, that you gave one to a man near 
the bridge on New Year’s day. I am willing to be- 
lieve you sorely tempted—to be as lenient as possible. 
Tell us where the ring is, and you shall be mercifully 
dealt with.” 

Poor Peggy stared at my father, and her very lips 
grew white. 

**I never saw Mrs, Glengarrow’s ring, except upon 
her finger,” she said. “Osir, do you think so badly 
of me?” 

“Hypocrite!” cried Aunt Glengarrow—“ You 
wicked woman. I suppose you'll deny being at the 
bridge at all.” 

“She wont do that, for I saw her,” said John. 
“No, Master John,” said Peggy, ‘ [ was there.” 
‘“‘And you met a man and kissed him, and gave 
him something.” 

“God help us both? Yes.” 

Poor Peggy clasped her hands as she said this. 
And my father asked, sternly, ‘‘ What did you give 
him?’’ 


“She wore it 


“What do you mean, 


seen the ribbon round my neck, ma’am.” 

“A ribbon is ust a ring,” said Aunt Glengarrow. 
**Can you prove this?” asked wy father. 

‘“* Miss Violet saw the ring.’’ 

“T did,” I said. 

“* After she’ stolen it,” said Aunt Glengarrow. 
“ It was on Wednesday,” cried Peggy, eagerly. 





“I’m sure I don’t know when you touk the ring,’ 
said Aunt Giengarrow. 
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“Money,” answered Peggy—‘‘ money and a ring. | 
It was my own; I have had it three years. You've | 
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| Peggy,” said my father, ‘if you speak the truth 
































send for this man and let him show the ring you 
gave him.” 

“J cannot,” said Peggy. 

“Tell us where he is.”’ 

“Never,” answered Peggy Hood; and the tone 
was so solemn that it sounded like an oath. 

«Then you have only your own word for evidence?” 

“Tpat’s all, sir. O, can’t you believe me?” 

“JT could, Peggy,” said father; ‘but appearances 
are much against you, and I am not the party most 
interested here. I’m sorry for you; but unless you 
tell me that man’s name and where to find him—” 

“J can’t do that, sir,” said Peggy, with a sob. 

«“ And to screen some disreputable lover you'll lose 
character and friends,” sobbed my mother. 

Peggy answered not one word. 

To cut a long matter short, Aunt Glengarrow used 
her power, and in afew hours Peggy Hood was ar- 
rested on a charge of larceny. Mother and father 
testified to her good character and behaviour. But 
what John bad to tell, child as he was, seemed proof 
sufficient, and there was that feeling against her, the 
old story of her father’s crime, and the belief that she 
came of a bad stock and could not do well. Pvor 
Peggy Hood was found guilty. 

When I found that all I had to tell about the ring 
I had seen, which I thought would save her, only 
went to prove that she had Aunt Glengarrow’s dia- 
monds in her possession, I was so horrified that it 
made me quite ill. I fainted, I think, and they took 
me home, and I was feverish and delirious for a good 
many days. When I was better, and first able to go 
down stairsin my little pink dressing-gown, ruffled 
all around by Peggy’s own hands, I tound the house 
in some commotion. The water-pipe in the bath- 
room was stopped up, and there had been quite a 
flood on the lower floor. It had been baled out, how- 
ever, and a man was there examining the pipes. 

He was a red-faced man—redder than usual, 1 
thonght, from stooping—and very fond of talking. 
Mother, Aunt Glengarrow and the cook were inspect- 
ing the operations with the skirts of their dresses held 
gingerly up from the damp floor. 

‘You say this here hasn’t been long out of order,” 
be said. “A gradual accumulation of filth might 
have been the cause—” 

“A gradual accumulation of filth in my house, 
indeed!’ said mother. 

‘Or servants might have thrown in bones or potato 
peelings.” 

‘“‘ Me throw tater skins in the bath-room!”’ gasped 
the cook. 

“Or some lady might have lost off a stocking.” 

“ What does the man think of me?” asked Aunt 
Glengarrow. ‘‘The thing is out of order. The day 
I was drowned I said so.” 

“Drowned, mum?” cried the man, amazed. 

“ Nearly, I mean,” said aunt. ‘ Well, what now?” 

“T’ve discovered suthin,” said the man, poking the 
pipe with vigor. ‘It is a stocking! There now!” 
and out came with a tug a dingy wad of stuff, which 
might have once been gray, or blue, or even white. 

* §$» it is,” said mother. 

“No, it isn’t,” said aunt. ‘It’s paper.” 

The man had come forward with his prize, holding 
it between a thumb and finger. In the hall without 
stood a table, and he laid it there, the rest gathering 
round. Twisted by the pipe, it was hard to tell what 
the bit of muslin had been, but the big fingers un- 
wound the ball, and before us lay a handkerchief, 
embroidered and marked G. G. 

‘* It’s one of yours, aunt,” said mother. 

Aunt Glengarrow turned pale. 

“And there’s something tied up in the corner,” 
said the man. ‘A bit of money, likely, if I can but 
get it out; that has helped to wedge it. Ah, there it 
is!” And with a final tug the knot was undone, and 
out upon the table rolled my Grand-aunt Glengar- 
row’s diamond ring. 

“Great heavens!” cried my aunt. ‘I remember 
now distinctly tying up the ring in my handkerchief 
and putting it about my neck to keep it safe. I’ve 
perjured myself!” And, for the first time in her life, 
Aunt Glengarrow fainted in good earnest, while 
mother went off into hysterics. 

We are not heathen at Mapletown. So I need not 
tell you that Peggy was free at once, and that father 
brought her home to our house again. But, of course, 
you don’t know unless I tell you, that when mother 
said, “Peggy, if you want me to think right well of 
you, you must tell me the truth about that man on 
the bri¢ge on New Year's day, the poor girl said, 
“TI couldn’t tell you then; it might have harmed 
him, and could have done me no good. It was my 
poor father, ma’am, who has found the world against 
him for so many years, and who gambles away all he 
can earn, and all that I can give him. God help bim! 
And the ring—no diamond, only a common stone of 
sore kind, though the gold was good—was a present 
from Will Bruce, who would have married me if he 
had not gone down at sea with the rest of the crew 
of the Star Queen three years ago.” And Peggy 
burst into tears, and mother kissed her, and we were 
80 glad to have her back again. 

I like a story that ends well; and this time the 
truth is very pleasant. Only think of father’s hunt- 
ing up that poor wretched gambler, Jack Hood, and 
taking him into his own oftice and saving him, after 
all; and of one day a great ocean steamer bringing 
back a crew of shipwrecked men taken from a desert 
island, and one of those sailors being Will Bruce, our 
Peggy’s betrothed lover. It sounds too good to be 


away, quite a nice-looking, elerly man in black, not 
the least like the wretched creature who shivered on 
the bridge on New Year’s Day five years before. 
And strangest of all, though just as true as the rest, 
Aunt Glengarrow was there, in the best of humors, 
to give that dear old Peggy Hood the identical dia- 
mond ring as a wedding present. And it was ulto- 
gether like a play, with everything turning out right 
in the last act. 





CANNIBALISM OF THE FEEJEEANS. 


The eating of human fiesh is not confined to cases 

of sacrifice for religious purposes, but is practised 

from habit ard taste. The existence of cannibalism, 

independent of superstitious notions, has been doubt- 

ed by many. There can be no question that, although 

it may have originated as a sacred rite, it is continued 

in the Feejee group for the mere pleasure of eating 

human flesh asa food. Their fondness for it will be 

understood from the custom they have of sending 

portions of it to their friends at a distance, as accept- 

able presents; and the gift is eaten, even if decompo- 

sition have begun before it is received. So highly do 

they esteem this food, that the greatest praise they 
can bestow upon a delicacy is to say that it is as ten- 
der as a dead man. Even their sacrifices are made 
more frequent, not merely to gratify feelings of re- 
venge, but to indulge their taste for this horrid food. 
In respect to this propensity they affect no disguise ; I 
have myself frequently spoken with them concerning 
it; and received but one answer both from chief and 
common people, that it was rinaka (good). The 
bodies of enemies slain in battle are always eaten. 

The Feejeeans will, however, banquet upon the flesh 
of their dearest friends; and it is even related that 
in times of scarcity, families will make an exchange 
of children for this horrid purpose. The flesh of wo- 
men is preferred to that of men; and they consider 
the flesh of the arm above the elbow, and of the 
thigh, as the choicest parts. The women are not al- 
lowed to eat it openly; but it is said that the wives 
of chiefs do partake of it in private. It is also forbid- 
den to the Kai si, or common people, unless there be 
@ great quantity; but they have no opportunity of 
picking the bones. As a further instance of these 
cannibal propensities, and to show that the sacrifice 
of human life to gratity their passions and appetites 
is almost of daily occurrence, a feast frequently takes 
place among the chiets, to which each is required to 
bring a pig. On these occasions Tanoa, fiom pride 
and ostentation, always furnishes @ human body. A 
whale’s tooth is about the price of a human life, even 
when the party slain is of rank, as will be shown by 
the following anecdote: Rivaletta, the youngest son 
of Tanoa, while passing along the north end of Oralon 
in his canoe, descried a fishing party. He at once 
determined to possess himself of what they had ta- 
ken; and for this purpose dashed in among them, 
and fired his musket. ‘The shot killed a young man, 
who proved to be a nephew of Tui Levuka, the Chief 
Oralau, and was recognized by some of Rivaletta’s 
followers. This discovery did not prevent their 
carrying the body to Amban to be feasted upon; but, 
in order to prevent it from being known there, the 
face was disfigured by broiling it in the fire in the 
cance. Tanoa, however, soon became aware of the 
fact, and forthwith sent a whale’s tooth to Tui 
Levuka, as the value of his loss, together with a 
number of little fingers cut from the people of Am- 
ban, as a propitiatory offering. The remuneration 
was received by Tui Levuka as suflicient, and no 
more notice was taken of the matter. 





FIRST USE OF STEAM. 


It is still a debatable matter who was the first that 
suggested the use of steam as @ motive power. All 
that is known as to this point may be comprised in a 
few sentences. Hero,a man of considerable attain- 
ments, who flourished in Alexandria, in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, stands pre-eminent as the 
first who reduced the power to a mechanical contriv- 
ance, of which he has given a description in one of his 
works. Still there is no account of Hero’s applica- 
tion of steam to arts and manufactures, nor, indeed, 
any account of its power being applied to useful pur- 
poses, until the titteenth century, when Mathesius, 
an ingenious writer, proposed to employ Hero’s con- 
trivance to turn a spit. In the sixteenth ceutury, 
Solomon de Caus, a French engineer, proposed to ap- 
ply the elastic power of steam to raise water, and 
suggested a simple apparatus for the purpose, con- 
sisting of a boiler fixed over a fire having a stand- 
pipe fixed in the top of the boiler ; its lower extremity 
terminating near the bottom of the water, and its 
utter extremity carried some height above the top of 
the boiler. The elastic force of steam being raised by 
the fire, passed upon the surface of the water, and 
caused a jet to descend from the utter extremity of 
the pipe. The same principle is described in a work 
published by the Marquis of Worcester, in 1683, en- 
titled “A Century of the Names and Scantlings of 
Inventions,” in which he describes a method of em- 
ploying the power of steam to raise water. Scotland 
seems to be entitled, however, to the honor of having 
first reduced steam power to navigation in a practical 
manner, although France and England each claim 
the merit of having first made the suggestion that 
would naturally lead to the result mentioned. 





In all evils which admit a remedy, impatience 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethrenin all parts of the world.) 
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AN INVITATION.—The Haverhill Commandery of 
Knights Templar, of Haverhill, Mass., have invited | 
the Mount Horeb Commandery of Knights Templar, 
of Concord, N.H., to visit them on the 24th and 25*h | 
of June, and the invitation will probably be accepted. | 
Both commanileries are in excellent condition, so 
the visit will cause a sensation of the most agreeable 
nature, 
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AN INSTALLATION.—Tbe following is a list of the 
officers of Eliot Lodge, of Jamaica Plain, elected and 
installed last week: Bros. Wm. H. McIntosh, W. 
M.; J. Granville Smith, S. W.; Robert Seaver, J. 
W.; John W. McKim, Chaplain; John F. Payson, 
Treasurer; P. E. Burchel, Secretary; George B. 
Ager, 8S. D.; Wiiliam J. R. Evans, J. D.; Daniel H. 
Barnard, O.S.; L. B. Foss, 1. 8.; J. Albert Davis, 
Marshal; George W. Harris, Organist; Jonas Bar- 
nard, Tyler. 
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GRAND CHAPTER OF MAINE. 

The Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Masons for 
Maine met in Portland on the 4th of May. The at- 
tendance was larger than usual. The following 
named companions were elected officers for the en- 
suing year: 

James M. Larrabee, of Gardiner, Grand High 
Priest. 

Joseph Pearson Gill, of Lewiston, Deputy Grand 
High Priest. 

Francis L. Talbot, of Machias, Grand King. 

Nathan Woodbury, of Skowhegan, Grand Scribe. 

A. M. Burton, of Portland, Grand Treasurer, in 
place of Oliver Gerrish, who resigned after serving 
in that oflice thirty-four years. 

Ira Berry, of Portiand, Secretary. 

Moses Dodge and Joshua H. Drummond, of Port- 
land, and Andrew J. Fuller, of Bath, Committee of 
Finance. 

Unusual prosperity is reported in the various 
Chapters in the State. 





MARTYRDOM OF THE TEMPLARS. 


On the Christian Sabbath, at the hour of sunset, 
the appointed time of prayer, the Moslems were 
drawn up in battle array under their respective lead- 
ers. The Mameluke emirs stood in two ranks, 
clothed in yellow; and, at sound of the holy trumpet, 
a!l the captive knights of the Temple and hospital 
were led on to the eminence above Tiberias, in full 
view of the beautiful lake of Gennesareth, whose 
bold and mountainous shore had been the scene of so 
many of the Saviour’s miracles. There, as the last 
rays of the sun were fading away from the mountain 
tops, they were called upon to deny him who had 
been crucified, to choose God for their Lord, Islam 
for their faith, Mecca for their temple, the Moslems 
for their brethren, and Mahomet for their prophet. 
To @ man they refused and where ali decapitated in 
the presence of Saladin, by the devoted zealots of his 
army, and the doctors and expounders of the law. 





THE LODGE AS A SCHOOLROOM. 


The Lodge isaschoolroom of the heart. It lifts 
the soul from its grovelling selfishness and inactivity, 
and impresses it with the importance and responsi- 
bilities of life; and in all its education it performs no 
higher mission than when it makes man a co-worker 
of God in ameliorating the mental and physical con- 
dition of the human family. He learns there, for the 
tirst time, perhaps, that charity is a duty, for the 
fulfilment of which he can expect no higher earthly 
reward than an assurance of clear conscience, that he 
isatrue Mason. It is this which ennobles our name, 
and encircles the Order with a halo of divinity; it is 
this which has baptized Freemasonry with the dying 
tears and blessings of myriads of departed spirits, 
and has made it so sacred in the hearts of millions of 
living men, that all the powers of earth dare not 
rudely trespass upon its rights. 


anes 


RELIGION AND MASONRY. 

Religion is the golden cord which unites man to 
God— Masonry the silver line which runs trom man 
toman. Inits bosom flows cheerily the milk of hu- 
man kindness, and its heart expands with love and 
charity. It wears the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, at peace with God, itself and the world. With 
one hand she extends the peaceful olive branch; 
with this she administers succor to the distressed, 
The more it is examined, the more beautiful it ap- 


SYMBOLIC MASONRY. 


The Masonic institution is founded on ceremonies— 
ceremonies which, in other societies, are but inci- 
dental, but in the Masonic are vital, Elsewhere they 
are but the clothing which ornaments the body— 
with us they are the body itself. And this arises 
from the very nature of Freemasonry, of which the 
best definition that has ever been given is that it isa 
science of morality, veiled in allegory, and illustrated 
by symbols. It is a science of morality—a science 
whose object is to teach great moral and religious 
truths, and these lessons of truth are inculcated and 
developed by the ancient method of symbolism. It 
is this symbolic character of the institution which 
causes it to differ from every other association which 
the wisdom or ingenuity of man has devised, and 
gives to it that attractive form which has always 
secured the unwavering attachment of its disciples, 
and its own unalterable perpetuity. 
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INGREDIENT OF TEARS. 


The principal element, the prime ingredient, 80 to 
say, of a tear is water; this water, upon dissolution, 
contains a few hundredth parts of the substance 
called mucus, and a small portion of ralt, of soda, of 
phosphate of lime, and of phosphate of soda. It is 
the salt and the soda that give to tears that peculiar 
savor which earned for tears the epithet of ‘salt’ at 
the hand of Greek poets, and that of *‘ bitter” at that 
of ours—“ salt” is, however, the more correct form 
of the two. When a tear dries, the water evapo- 
rates, and leaves behind it a deposit of the saline in- 
gredients; these amalgamate, and, as seen through 
the micr pe, array th lves in long crossed 
lines, which look like diminutive fish-bones. 

Tears are secreted by a gland called the “ lachry- 
mal gland,” which is situated above the eyeball, aud 
underneath the upper eyelid on the side nearest the 
temple. Six or seven exceedingly fine channels flow 
from it along and under the surface of the eyelid, dis- 
charging their contents a little above the delicate 
cartilage wiich supports the lid. It is these chan- 
nels or canals that carry the tears into the eye. But 
tears do not flow only at certain moments, and under 
certain circumstances, as might be supposed. Their 
flow is continuous; all day and all night (although 
less abundantly during sleep), they trickle softly 
from their slender sluices, and spread glistening over 
the surface of the pupil and eyeball, giving them 
that bright, enamel and limpid look, which is one of 
the characteristic signs of health. It is the ceaseless 
movement and contraction of the eyelids that effect 
the regular spreading of the tears; and the fiow of 
these has need to be constantly renewed in the way 
just mentioned, because tears not only evaporate 
after a few seconds, but also are carried away through 
two little drains, called “ lachrymal points,” and sit- 
uated in the corner of the eye near the nose. Thus, 
all tears, after leaving the eyelids, flow into the nos- 
trils; and if the reader will assure himself of this, he 
has only to notice, unpoetical as the tact may be, that 
@ person after crying much is always obliged to make 
a twofold use of his or her pocket-handkerchief. 

The utility of tears to animals in general, and in 
particular to those who are exposed much to the 
dust—such as birds, who live amidst the winds—is 
easy to understand; fur the eye would soon be 
dirtied and blocked up, like an unclean window- 
pane, had not nature provided this friendly ever- 
tlowing stream to wash and refresh it. A very little 
tluid is necessary to keep the eye always clear and 
clean; but here again we must adwire the wondertul 





be observed that when, through some accident or 
hurt, the eyeball has need of more water than urual 
to cleanse it, nature at once turns on amore abun- 
dant supply of tears. Thus, for instance, when a 
grain of dust or an insect creeps into the eye, the 
eyelids at once fill and run over with tears, and these 
not only alleviate the pain, but, also, when the ob- 
ject is small enough, carry it down the two small 
conduits already noticed. The same thing occurs 
when either smoke, too vivid light or too intense 
cold obscures the sight—tears at once come to our 
reliet, and protect the eye from harm. 

With regard now to the other tears—those which 
proceed from moral instead of physical causes—tbhe 
explanation to be given of them is a very prosy and 
material one. Tears are caused both by the sudden 
and rapid flow of blood to the head and by exceasive 
nervous excitement. They are most frequent with 
women and children, whose nervous organization is 
less strong than that of men. Amongst men, it is 
those of sanguine or nervous temperaments who 
weep most often. Ljmphatic natures, on the con- 
trary, and people of bilious temperament, rarely 
weep at all; the former because they have commonly 
but little sensibility, and the latter because they have 
usually a firm control over their feelings. When, 
therefore, a man of lymphatico-bilious temperament 
is seen to shed tears under emotion, one may feel 
sure that the innermost nerves of his heart have 
been wrung, and one must bow one’s head in respect 
before a man whose pangs must be intense. Con- 
versely, it is prudent to keep one’s coolness before 
strongly excitable or highly imaginative people who 
weep; their tears are often genuine, but, as a rule, 





pears; the more « Mason searches into the science, 
the more he loves the Cratt. It is like the humble | 
fly, which, viewed with the naked eye of science and 
understanding, tiisplaya beauties far exceeding the 
utinost expectation. Masonry has met with many 
persecutions and enemies; but, like the silver seven | 
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attention in complaints, which, if properly applied, | times tried in the fire, it rises each time more bril- | 


might remove the cause. 


| liant, and more worthy of our esteem. | 


they cost them but little effort, and, in nine cases out 
of ten, are forgotten as soon as shed. Actors of great 


| talent call up tears at will, by working themselves 


into a wild state of excitement. Mademoiselle Rachel, 


| for instance, than whom no colder, more unloving 


woman ever trod the stage, used, when she put forth 
all her effurts, to weep so passionately that she would 
set fifteen hundred spectators crying with her. 


mechanism which works the human body, for it isto , 
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THE FIRST CROQUET. 
Ah! bright days of May, when croquet beginning, 
Makes fair lawn and garden look ten times more fair; 
I take my good mallet, it cannot be sinning 
To give up all work and rush out to fresh air. 
How sad it is croquet’s a pleasure, not duty; 
How nice a profession it would be to stay 
Forever on lawns smoothly rolled, and woo Beauty 
In earnest, or flirt through the long summer day. 


There’s never a painter could mix on his pallet 
The colors to rightly portray such a scene; 
For yonder a maiden is wielding a mallet, 
And fair is her face as the Paphian queen. 
She stoops to the sward, and I fain would surrender 
All chances of winning, to keep by her side; 
But she croquets me ruthlessly, laughs when [’m tender, 
And sends me away o'er the garden so wide. 


Yet I cling to the dream, and I still go on playing, 
For croquet and Cupid are ne'er far apart; 
And, perchance, ere the season has yone for the Maying, 
My loving persistence may win me her heart 
I'll never despair, but on days that are brightest, 
I'll stray, like a moth, near my beautiful flame; 
My touch when I croquet her ball shall be lightest— 
If losing would win her—I d give up the game. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
FRANK GARLAND’S VISITORS. 





BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 





“For the life of me, I can’t see the reason why 
this should be; but I suppose that it is to be my fate 
to be in debt and arassed by debtors as long as I 
live!” exclaimed a young man not over two-and- 
thirty, as he laid down, with an impatient movement, 
an open letter which he had received that afternoon, 
and had taken up again to give it a second reading; 
not that its contents were so very interesting, for it 
was what is vulgarly called a dun for a bill of thirty 
dollars that had been running for nearly a year and 
a half, and this was by no means the first message he 
had received on the subject. 

Frank Garland, the hero of our sketch, was thirty- 
two years of age, and we will add further that he had 
been a husband for five years, and a father for three. 
When he had married, he owned the fine farm, pro- 
nounced by those who were good judges in such 
matters, the best in the neighborhood. He was ow- 
ing something like three hundred dollars at this time; 
but less than a week after, his father had paid for 
him every cent, and people said there was nothing to 
prevent the young couple getting on in life; and of 
this they themselves felt sanguine. Butin five years 
from that time, in spite of all the prophecies as to 
their success, Frank found himself, on this the fifth 
anniversary of his marriage, deeply in debt, harassed 
on all sides by debtors, who importuned him for their 
due at any and on all occasions, and he finding it 
utterly impossible to satisfy their demands. The 
farm was heavily mortgaged fur a sum of at least 
two-thirds its value, and to him it seemed there was 
no earthly way by which he could extricate himself. 

On the night he uttered the words we have record- 
ed at the opening of our sketch, he was seated alone 
in their little sitting-room, and the hour was past 
ten. His wife was absent, sitting up with a sick 
neighbor, about a mile away, and the two children 
had long been asleep in an adjoining apartment; and 
sitting there in the gloom and silence, he had more 
than a dozen times asked himself the reason of bis 
affairs being in such a deplorable condition, but had 
been unable to give any response that would set his 
mind at rest. It was impussible for him to see the 
Treason why. 

**It can’t be said,’ he went on, musing, “ that I 
neglect my farm. My crops are as good as my neigh- 
bors, so is my stock; but while most of them are 
putting one, two or three hundred dollars in the 
bank yearly, here am [, running steadily bebind. I 
don’t see why this should be, for lam as economical 
as any of my neighbors. Now there is Jim Bradley. 
The other day I saw him invest two hundred dollars 
in government bonds, and his farm is smaller than 
mine, and his family larger by two. lt is a mystery 
to me how he could have saved up that money, but I 
Suppose it was his luck, and that’s all there is about 
it.°” 

This was not all there was about it, and none knew 
it better than Frank himself, who could not dismiss 
the matter from his-mind on the plea of luck, try as 
he would; and the more he reflected on his neigb- 
bors’ prosperity, the stranger it seemed. And at 
last, 1 am afraid that he telt almost a hardness 
against Bradley, though he would have scorned to 
have owned it to himself. His owing him a small 
sum, though he had never asked him for it, did not 
tend to make him feel any more pleasant towards 
him, and we are not sure but what he would have 
been glad to have had him dunning him, as well as 
the rest. 

The lamp burned dimmer beside him, and the 
shadows crept up closer, as if they were desirous to 
make his acquaintance, or to find out what it was 
that made him so sober; aud leaning back in his 
chair, he kept on with the train of thoughts that had 
occupied his mind all the evening; though as the 
light grew dimmer, the ideas in his brain seemed to 
grow misty and unreal, as if they needed more light 
than was cast upon them. 

Suddenly he heard a slight rapping on the table 
before him, and looking thereon, he saw parolled be- 
fore him the queerest-looking being that he ever saw 
in his life. 

The imp, for it could hardly be called anything 
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on the further edge of the table, and Frank saw, to 
his astonishment, that it appeared to be a huge plug 
of tobacco shaped like a human being. Its head was 
surmounted with a helmet, much like the bowl of a 
pipe; its queer little eyes seemed to have a remark- 
ablo expression, as they kept winking at him in a most 


familiar manner. The whole expression of his little | 


face seemed to imply jollity, over which seemed to be 
spread a thin layer of seriousness. 


‘Who are you?” demanded Frank, after the imp | 


had given him a very expressive wink, and threw 
out one of his little arms as if he would like to give 
him a punch in the ribs. 

‘*Ha, ha, ho, ho!” laughed the imp, while his face 
was twisted up intv all sorts of fearful contortions, 
and then his body and legs seemed to catch the in- 
fection, and he bobbed aud danced a measure that he 
perhaps thought was an old-fashioned Virginia reel. 
* Ha, ha, ho, ho! and sv you don’t know me, the one 
to whom you bave been offering homage all your 
lite?” And he laughed in furious glee, while one of 
his arms took the appearance of a cigar all alight, 
while the blue smoke curled above his head. 

“No,” said Frank, in bewilderment, as he rubbed 
his eyes so as to get a better look at the impish crea- 
ture before him. 

**T am the tobacco god; and as you have been such 
@ faithful devotee, I’ve come to answer the question 
you have been asking yourself all the evening, though 
perhaps by so doing I may lose a faithful subject.”’ 

‘Well, if you can answer it you will ease my mind 
@ great deal,” answered Frank, with a sigh of relief. 
“And I pray you do it at once.” 

* You give too many offerings to the gods.’’ 

** Too many offerings to the gods?” repeated Frank, 
in bewilderment. ‘ What do you mean by that?”’ 

The imp gaye a tremendous wink, and then placed 
his cigar arm in his mouth by the aid of the other, 
without seeming to experience the least inconven- 
ience at this remarkable dismemberment. 

** How many cigars do you smoke in a day?” said 
the imp, after he had smoked away vigorously for a 
few moments. 

“Perhaps a half-dozen; sometimes more and 
sometimes less, but that’s about the average.” 

‘How much do they cost apiece?” asked the imp. 
And as his cigar showed symptoms of going out, he 
stuck the end of it in his eye, and it ghowed again as 
nicely as before. 

** Perhaps five cents, the kind I’m used to smoking.” 

* That is thirty cents a day, two dollars and ten 
cents a week, nine dollars and odd cents a month, 
and one hundred and nine dollars and twenty-seven 
cents a year. A pretty good offering to one god, I 
should think. This alone would pay that debt ot old 
Grimes’s, and leave you quite a margin over. But 
then of course the god must have it.” And with this 
last observation, he puffed at his cigar so hard that 
he was entirely enveloped in its fumes, and when it 
cleared away, he was gone. Like the money that 
was spent, he had ended in smoke. 

“A pretty round sum for the weed,” thought 
Frank. ‘I had no idea that it came to a quarter so 
much in the course of a year. In fact, I never 
thought of the expense at all. Jim Bradley don’t 
smoke at all, and there’s where he saves something. 
But this is the only god I make offerings to. Who 
in the world are you?”’ 

As Frank made this observation, there danced be- 
fore his eyes another impish creature, that, as far as 
comicality was concerned, knocked his predecessor 
deep into the shade. His body was formed of a black, 
dropsical-looking bottle, his neck a wine-glass, and 
for a bead there was a ripe grape, with bright eyes, 
aud cheeks that flushed and glowed as he looked up- 
on them. He, too, was much given to winking, as 
the tobacco god had been, and when he opened his 
lips, his breath savored greatly of the bar-room. 

**O, I am the wine god,” said the imp—and as he 
spoke, there was a gurgle in his throat that sounded 
like liquor running intoa bottle—“‘ and I have come to 
answer the question that has puzzled you all the 
evening.” 

“And let me hear you do it,” said Frank, 

** You give too much tw the gods.”” 

**T don’t give much to you, at any rate, not half 
that a great many do; sv it aint much chance for 
you to try to make out a big bill.” 

**Don’t be too sure of that. There's nothing in 
the world that tells a man where he is, so rnuch as to 
reckon up the cost of trifles now and then. How 
many drinks do you indulge in through the day?” 

“Only one before each meal,” answered Frank, 
half-triumphantly. 

“And how much does each cost you ?”” 

**O, £ buy it by the bottle.” 

“And what does one cost you?” persisted the in- 
defatizable imp. 

“Two dollars.” 

‘‘And how long does a bottle last you?” 

“ Three duys and a bali.” 

** Four dollars a week, sixteen dollars a menth, and 
two hundred and eight dollars a year. A nice little 
sum,eh? Quite a bill to have brought in, fora man 


to pay who is heels over head in debt, and all the | 


time is asking the reason why. Well, really, J don’t 
seewhy.” And uttering such a queer sound, some- 
thing between a laugh and a gurgle, he disappeared 
ina twinkling of an eye; but through the keyhole, 
or where, for the life of him Frank couldn’t tell. 


“Weill, really,” thought Frank to himself, ‘1 | 


didn’t think that it was half that sum that I spent 
for both wine and tubacco. ‘ But they were right,” 
he continued, after he had run it over in his mind, 





and made sure they had made no mistake in the 


they are, for such careless looking beings. But, 
| goodness! who have we here?” 

No wonder Frank paused and gave utterance to 
this exclamation, for it was indeed a queer chap that 
had taken the place of the other, being no less than 
| a monstrous oyster, with a cracker for a head, and 
| his lower parts lost to view in a most delicious stew. 
After nodding and bobbing his head to Frank for a 
few moments, as if to impress him with a sense of his 
presence and good-will, he opened his shell, and an- 
swered the inquiry that had been made. 

“I am the oyster god, and I’ve come to tell you 
why it is that you can’t pay your debts. A question 
you have been trying to answer all the afternoon.” 

“ Bat you are rather late, Mr. Oyster. The tobac- 
co and wine gods have been here before you, and 
have done their best to enlighten me, and not with- 
; Out some success, I believe.” 

“Never you wind them. You make a little offer- 
| ing to me, now and then. How often do you eat any 
‘of us?” And as he propounded this question, he 
H gave a wink and a grin, as if this cannibalism on his 
part was one of the jolliest things in the world. 

“ Not oftener than once a week, so you can’t make 
out much of a bill against me, anyhow, Mr. Oyster.” 

“Taint so sure of that,” said the imp. And he gave 
such a nod and a wink that his head came near roll- 
ing off and disappearing in the stew beneath, which 
being an oyster cracker, would have proved a fit 
accompaniment. ‘ How much does an oyster supper 
usually cost you?” 

“Not more than a dollar and a half, counting in 
those occasions when we have some friends with us.” 

“Seventy-eight dollars a year. Isn’t that quitea 
sum for a man that can’t see the reason why he can’t 
pay his debts?” 

“Quite a little sum, I must confess, now that you 
have added it up and presented me with the bill, 
ready for settlement. Strange that I’ve never seen 
things in this light before.” 

“It is most remarkably strange,” said the oyster, 
with the air of a great judge on the bench witha 
criminal before him. ‘All these little things tell up 
wonderfully in the course of a year. Now I have no 
doubt but what you have got sundry other habits 
that require quite a sum to pay, and as these are 
debts of honor, they are always settled for, whether 
other ones are or not. Am I right?” 

Frank was forced to confess that he was. Again 
the oyster went on, as grave as a judge delivering an 
opinion to a full court. 

** Now here you have been puzzling your head this 
long while to find out why it is that Jim Bradley 
gets along better than youdo. He don’t make any 
offerings to the tobacco god, nor to the wine god, and 
I’ve only got a bill of fifteen dollars agaiust him this 
year, for oysters. And now, after what we have told 
you to-night, it aint possible that you are so blind as 
not to see the reason why.” 

Here all at once the oyster became convulsed with 
the most uproarous mirth, during which, by asudden 
motion, the catastrophe that so long had threatened 
occurred, and his head rolled down into the stew; 
which disaster no sooner happened than the shell 
was closed up, and everything vanished away. 

All at once Frank gave a start, and rubbed his 
eyes in a very vigorous manner, and to his surprise 
found that he was sitting in the rocking-chair in the 
sitting-room, and that the little clock on the mantel- 
shelf was tolling the hour of midnight. He glanced 
at the table, but the queer imps that had occupied it 
80 recently were gone, without leaving a trace of 
their presence, and he was forced to believe that he 
had been asleep and dreaming. Sbaking hioself 
wide awake, he took pen and paper, and, what was 
most wonderful, found that his impish visitors had 
reckoned everything correctly. Long and earnestly 
he pondered on this coincidence, and beture he laid 
himself on his bed that night, he had registered a 
vow that henceforth be would do without those 
things that had cost him so much; and he kept his 
word. 

From that time forth, matters began to mend, and 





‘| those who had foretold his certain downfall were 


obliged to confess that they had been mistaken. In 
three years all his debts were paid, and from that 
time forth no more were thoughtlessly incurred. 
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“HE WHO SENDS THE STORM STEERS THE VES- 
SEL.”—So said an old ship-captain to me, when de- 
scribing a tearful storm at sea. When he told of the 
awful gale, the vivid lightning, the billows mountain 
high, the ship tossed about like a plaything, for the 
rade winds and waves to buffet; then his voice be- 
came softened, his eye glistened amid tears as he 
added, ‘* But, madam, He who sends the storm steers 
the vessel, and at last we were brought safe into 
port.” 

** That is a very comforting thought, captain,” said 
I. “I wish we could all cemember it when storms are 
| raging, and there seems little hope of peace and 
| safety.” 

“ Yes na’am, it is a great comfort, and if we only 
believe and trust, all will be right. When the storm 
, of adversity sweeps over us, and the sunshine seems 
; shut out forever by cloads of sorrow; when we cry 
| aloud, in our anguish, ‘All thy waves and billows 
; have gone over me,’ let this ray of light into the sink- 
| ing heart, and al will be right in His good time. 
‘he clouds will disperse, the sunshine glisten over 
, the waters, and mighty winds and Waves, at His 
j Voice, will cease their raging, and ‘there will be a 
great calm,’ that ‘ peace of God, which passeth all 
' understanding.’ ” 
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Miograpbical Portfolio, |p 
[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN, 


CAPTAIN JOB SHATTUCK, 

A SOLDIER in the French war of 1755, and in the 
war of the Revolution, was born in the town of Gro. 
ton, Massachusetts, February 11th, 1736. His grand. 
father, William Shattuck, settled in Watertown, 
Mass., in 1642 or 3, when he was not more than 
twenty-one years of age. His father, William Jr, 
born in Watertown, 168%, died in Groton, August, 
1757, aged 68. 

Job Shattuck enlisted at the age of nineteen, inthe 
troops under Colonel Monckton, for the purpose of 
driving the French from their encroachments on the 
English settlements in Nova Scotia. On the 20th of 
April, 1755, Governor Shirley raised about eighteen 
hundred men for the expedition, and on the 17th of 
May, Colone! Monckton went on board his vessel, 
and on the 23d they sailed in the transports, in all 
near two thousand men. On the 16th of June, 1755, 
the French surrendered to Colonel Monckton, at 
Fort Beausejour, to which he gave the name of Fort 
Cumberland. Cvlonel John Winslow, afterwards 
General Winslow, of Plymouth, was second in com- 
mand in the expedition under Monckton, and it was 
greatly owing to his popularity that the requisite 
number of men were raised. 

Captain Shattuck was one of the minute men un- 
der Captain Asa Lawrence, of Groton, who were in 
the engagement with the British soldiers on the 19th 
of April, 1775, at Concord and Lexington, and at-the 
battle of Bunker Hill, on the 17th of June following. 
He was afterwards first lieutenant in a Groton com- 
pany. In February, 1776, he received a captain’s 
cowmission from the Council of Massachusetts. Un- 
der this commission he marched with a company of 
seventy-five men, exclusive of officers and musicians, 
to Boston, about the time of its evacuation by the 
British troops. In 1777, he commanded a company 
raised in Groton and its vicinity, which marched to 
Ticonderoga and Saratoga, at the surrender by Gen- 
eral Burgoyne of the British army. In July, 1779, 
he received a commission as captain of the Second 
Company in the Sixth Regiment of Massachusetts 
militia in Groton, and continued in office until after 
peace was declared. , 

During the whole period of the Revolution he 
spent much time and money, performed very impor- 
tant public services, aud at all times exhibited great 
bravery, energy and self-sacrificing patriotism. On 
one occasion, in 1780, finding it difficult to obtain 
men, he consented that his two sons should volanteer 
for the service, notwithstanding the importance of 
their remaining in charge of his farm. Ezekiel joined 
the army in Rhode Island; Job Jr. went to West 
Point, and was there when General Arnold deserted 
and Major Andre was executed 

Captain Shattuck was bred a farmer, ani came in- 
to possession, by inheritance or purchase, of the real 
estate previously owned by his father. To this he 
made large additions, until he acquired more than 
five hundred acres of land bordering on Nashua 
River. He was one of the selectmen of Groton in 
1778, 1779, and 1781, was often chosen on imporfant 
committees, and otherwise received public evidence 
of his respectable social standing among his fellow- 
townsmen. 

In 1786, he took part in the rebellion under Cap- 
tain Daniel Shays, for which he was arrested, trie, 
convictel, and sentenced to death, in May, 1787. 
On the 27:h of June, Captain Shattuck was reprieved 
to the 26th of July, on the 25th of July to the 20th of 
September, and on the 12th of September, he received 
from Governor John H k an nditional, 
‘fall, free and ample pardon” for all Lis offences. 
“Whatever opinion may be entertained as to the 
condnet of Captain Job Shattuck in the movement of 
1786, there is no doubt that be was moved by con- 
scientious, honest and patriotic motives” He died 
in Groton, on the 13'h of January, 1819, in the 
eighty-third year of his age. 


= 





SLEEP. 

Many children, instead of being plump and fresh 
as a peach, are as withered and wrinkled as last 
year’s apples, because they do not sleep enough. 
Some physicians think that the bones grow only 
during sleep. This I cannot say certainly; bat I do 
know that those little folks who sit up late nights are 
usually nervous, weak, small and sickly. The reason 
why you need more sleep than your parents is be- 
cause you have to grow and they do not. They can 
use up the food they eat in thinking, talking and 
working, while you should save some of yours for 
growing. You ought to sleep a great deal; if you do 
not, you will in activity consume all you eat, and 
have none, or not enough, to grow with. Very few 
smart children excel, or even equal, other people 
when they grow up. Why is this? Because their 
heads, if not their bodies, are kept too busy; 80 they 
cannot sleep, rest, and grow strong in body and 
brain. Now, when your mother says Susie, or Ma- 
ry, or whatever your name may be, it is time to go to 
bed, do not worry her by begging to sit up “just 4 
little longer,” bat hurry off to your chamber, remem~ 
bering that you havea great deal of sleeping and 
growing todo to make you a healthy, happy, useful 
Ina or woman 











Men rarely seek to square their opinions by facts; | 


their general effort is to adjust facts to their opinions | of 
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ts The World in Winiat 
FP BED-TIME. 


Rosebud lay in her trundle bed, 
With her small hands folded above her he 


- 


And fixed her Innocent eves on ine, 

While a thoughtful shadow came over thei 
* Mamma," said she, * when 1 go to sleep, 
1 pray to the Father my soul to keep; 


And he comes and carries it far away, 

| To the beautiful home where his angels ste 
1 gather red roses, and lilies so white, 

Ising with the angels through all the long 
And when In the morning I wake from my 
He gives back the soul that 1 gave him to ! 
And L only remember like beautiful dream 
The gariands of lilles, the wonderful strea 





| A British captain was lately court-ma) 
Abyssinia and sentenced to be reprimande 
ing entered the tent of a lieutenant who 
arrest and severely beating him witha |! 
Sir Robert Napier refused to confirm it on t! 
that the punishment was altogether inadeq 
} the captain escapes all punishment whatey 


| An irrepressible boy of tive years, who wi 
compelled to keep quiet on Sanday, having | 
) inexpressibly weary towards the close of a 
day, frankly and honestly approached his . 
but rather over-strict father, and gravely © 
let’s have some spiritual fun.” This was t 
not only for the gravity, but also for the st: 
the father; and fur once he “let natur cs, 
bed-time. 
It used to be a law in one of the little 
Germany, hardly so large a8 many a wheat | 
our western country, that no one should! 
to enter upon the territory unless he he 
enough to enable him to journey across it, 
a traveller was stopped with the usual q: 
which he replied that he had no money, bi: 
a biscuit in his pocket—sufficient proviel : 
him while he was walking across the count 
Many years ago, the late Amos Cumming 
ton, meeting a bank president in the street 
ed to him that be should want some mone” © 
ortwo. “If you wish to talk money,” re 
president, ‘ you can call at the bank and ! 
with you.” A few days afterwards the b: 
dent, meeting Mr. Cummings, asked him t) 
flour. ‘If you wish to talk flour, sir, you « 
my store, and I will talk with you,” was 
response. 








A family feud in Tennessee was ended | 
by a duel between two of the younger 
armed with rifics, at a distance of 150 yar 
shots were exchanged when one of them 
The other, with a stern and savage stile a 
cess, left the country. 


Patrick Mullaney, the Fenian informer a; 
Clerkenwell prisouers, is described by a co: 
ent as a mild, harmiess-looking creature, |. 
| ness proceeding to some extent from recent 
and although be sometimes looked at th 
identify one of his former companions, he 
much the other way as possible; he had 
hervous twitchings of the hands and mov 
| be seem to be characteristic of all informers. } 
every inch a coward. 


A Chinaman in Australia, when dism ivse: 
| hospital in which he had spent many he 
| well fed days, went and hanged himself. 1: 
| y ot the deed can be surmised only from the . 
| he was heard repeating, in a melancholy to: 
| more, no more chow-chow.” 
} “Do persons ever say improper or wick 
| while under the influence of laughing-gas?”’ 
Connecticut parson of a dentist, ‘* Not ofte: 
the reply, as the parson was lost to all world 
| tations; and the teeth were out. Suddenly 
‘| his eyes, and at the same time clapping hi+° 
| his mouth, he exclaimed, “ One tooth out 
| d—n it, if there aint fio gone!” 
| ™ The Russians have a strange practice of b 
| the infants that are left at their foundling ! 
The ice of the Neva is broken, and the arch! 
St. Petersburg performs the ceremony. S« 
the child slips outof the bands of the arc 
and is carried down the stream. ‘Gal be 
this child, hand me another,” is the reply. 





Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. Edward 
ton and Miss Emma Morrisson. 
At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Fre: 
Stevens and Miss Mary Annie Giflord 
t Somerville, by Rev Mr. Durell, Mr. Rict 
and Miss Georgie W. Lovejoy 
By Rev. Mr. Cushman, Mr. Charles EB. Flan 





Miss Ella Gertrude Lite htield. 
At Mount Vernon, N. H.. by Rev. Dr. Keel 
John J. Phillips and Mise Lauretta Eo Kittredg« 
At the United States Legation, Madrid, Mr. Eb 


Kinsley and Miss Lizzie L. Hale. 





Deatbs. 


In this city. Mr. George 8. Sullivan, 35: Mr. Jo! 
3: Mrs. Mary Park. 70; Mr. Joseph thoyt, 68; M 
Bowditch. 67 Mra. Mary J. Lockwood. 

At South Boston, Mra. Charlotte Hep worth, 64 

At Charlestown, Mr. George H. Kittre ge, ® 

Atk xburv, Mr. Ehenezer Taylor. 73 


& Ke a 


At Cambridgeport, Mr. Asa A. Whiting, 55. 
At Chelaea, Mre. biiza A. Fre man, 4% 
At Foxtoro’, Mr. Julius A. Aldrich, 16 
At Brishton, Mra. Martha 8. Relinson, % 


} At Belmont, Mr. John Barker, 73 i 
- a At Lawrence, Mre. Mary W. Clark, 77 
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EREMIAH COLBURN, 


iN JoB SHATTUCK, 


ae French war of 1755, and in the 
.tion, was born in the town of Gro- 
is, February 11th, 1736. His grand. 
Shattuck, settled in Watertown, 
3, wben he was not more than 
» of age. His father, William Jr., 
wn, 1689, died in Groton, August, 


ilisted at the age of nineteen, in the 
nel Monckton, for the purpose of 
a from their encroachments on the 
ts in Nova Scotia. On the 20th of 
aor Shirley raised about eighteen 
‘he expedition, and on the 17th of 
uckton went on board his vessel, 
they sailed in the transports, in all 
imen. On the 16th of June, 1755, 
‘ndered to Colonel Monckton, at 
io which he gave the name of Fort 
onel John Winslow, afterwards 
of Plymouth, was second in com- 
iition under Monckton, and it was 
uis popularity that the requisite 
re raised. 
< was one of the minute men un- 
Lawrence, of Groton, who were in 
ith the British soldiers on the 19th 
oncord and Lexington, and at.the 
‘fill, on the 17th of June following. 
first lieutenant in a Groton com- 
‘y, 1776, he received a captain’s 
ne Council of Massachusetts. Un- 
n he marched with a company of 
xclusive of officers and musicians, 
e time of its evacuation by the 
*: 1777, he commanded a company 
‘d its vicinity, which marched to 
aratoga, at the surrender by Gen- 
he British army. In July, 1779, 
‘ission as captain of the Second 
ixth Regiment of Massachusetts 
‘nd continued in office until after 


‘a period of the Revolution he 
1d money, performed very impor- 
aud at all times exhibited great 
‘1 self-sacrificing patriotism. On 
0, finding it difficult to obtain 
hat his two sons should volanteer 
vithstanding the importance of 
harge of his farm. Ezekiel joined 
» Island; Job Jr. went to West 
» when General Arnold deserted 
is executed 
was bred a farmer, ani came in- 
eritance or purchase, of the real 
vned by his father. To this he 
3, until he acquired more than 
of land bordering on Nashua 
of the selectmen of Groton in 
was often chosen on important 
xrwise received public evidence 
social standing among his fellow- 


irtin the rebellion under Cap- 
for which he was arrested, tried, 
enced to death, in May, 1787. 
Captain Shattuck was reprieved 
n the 25th of July to the 20th of 
ue 12th of September, he received 
‘n Hancock an unconditional, 
+ pardon” for all his offences. 
may be entertained as to the 
ob Shattuck in the movement of 
1t that he was moved by con- 
1 patriotic motives’ He died 
{3th of January, 1819, in the 
1is age. 


SLEEP. 


tead of being plump and fresh 
withered and wrinkled as last 
se they do not sleep enough. 
‘nk that the bones grow only 
cannot say certainly; but I do 
» folks who sit up late nights are 
«, small and sickly. The reason 
sleep than your parents is be- 
ow and they do not. They can 
yeat in thinking, talking and 
shoukl save some of yours for 
to sleep a great deal; if you do 
vity consume all you eat, and 
ough, to grow with. Very few 
, or even equal, other people 

Why is this? Because their 
dies, are kept too busy; so they 
ad grow strong in body and 
our mother says Susie, or Ma- 
name may be, it is time to go to 
by begging tv sit up “just @ 
ry off to your chamber, remem~ 

















and although he sometimes looked at the deck to 
identify one of his former companions, he looked as 
much the other way as possible; he had also the 
nervous twitchings of the hands and mouth which 
seem to be characteristic of all informers. He looked 

J \ every inch a coward. 
A Chinaman in Australia, when dismissed from a 
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~The World in in nv Miniature, 


BED-TIME. 
Rosebud lay in her trundle bed, 
With her small hands folded above her head; 
And fixed her innocent eyes on me, 
While a thoughtful shadow came over their glee. 
** Mamma,” said she, ** when I go to sleep, 
I pray to the Father my soul to keep; 
And he comes and carries it far away, 
To the beautiful home where his angels stay ; 
I gather red roses, and lilies so white, 
I sing with the angels through all the long night; 
And when in the morning I wake from my sleep, 
He gives back the soul that I gave him to keep, 
And I only remember like beautiful dreams, 
The garlands of lilies, the wonderful streams."’ 


A British captain was lately court-martialled in 
Abyssinia and sentenced to be reprimanded for hav- 
ing entered the tent of a lieutenant who was under 
arrest and severely beating him with a horsewhip. 
Sir Robert Napier refused to confirm it on the g round 
that the punishment was altogether inadequate, and 
the captain escapes all punishment whatever. 


An irrepressible boy of tive years, who was always 
compelled to keep quiet on Sunday, having grown so 
inexpressibly weary towards the close of a Sabbath- 
day, frankly and honestly approached his excellent, 
but rather over-strict father, and gravely said, ‘ Pa, 
let’s have some spiritual fun.” This was too much, 
not only for the gravity, but also for the strictness of 
the father; and fur once he “let natur caper”? till 
bed-time. 


It used to be a lawin one of the little States of 
Germany, hardly so large as many a wheat patch in 
our western country, that no one should be allowed 
to enter upon the territory unless he had money 
enough to enable him to journey across it. One day 
a traveller was stopped with the usual question, to 
which he replied that he had no money, but he had 
a biscuit in his pocket—sufticient provision to last 
him while he was walking across the country. 


Many years ago, the late Amos Cummings, of Bos- 
ton, meeting a bank president in the street, suggest- 
ed to him that be should want some money in a day 
ortwo. “If you wish to talk money,” replied the 
president, ‘‘ you can call at the bank and I[ will talk 
with you.” A few days afterwards the bank presi- 
dent, meeting Mr. Cummings, asked him the price of 
flour. ‘* If you wish to talk flour, sir, you can call at 
my store, and I will talk with you,” was the quick 
response. 

A family feud in Tennessee was ended last month 
by a duel between two of the younger members 
armed with rifles, at a distance of 150 yards. Two 
shots were exchanged when one of them fell dead. 
The other, with a stern and savage sinile at his suc- 
cess, left the country. 


Patrick Mullaney, the Fenian informer against the 
Clerkenwell prisoners, is described by a correspond- 
ent as a mild, harmless-looking creature, his mild- 
hess proceeding tou some extent from recent sickness, 


hospital in which he had spent many happy and 
well fed days, went and hanged himself. The cause 
of the deed can be surmised only from the fact that 
he was heard repeating, in a melancholy tone, “‘ No 
more, no more chow-chow.” 


“Do persons ever say improper or wicked things 
while under the influence of laughing-gas?” asked a 
Connecticut parson of a dentist. ‘‘ Not often,” was 
the reply, as the parson was lost to all worldly temp- 
tations; and the teeth were out. Suddenly opening 
his eyes, and at the same time clapping his hand to 
his mouth, he exclaimed, “One tooth out! Why, 
d—n it, if there aint two gone!” 

The Russians have a strange practice of baptizing 
the infants that are left at their foundling hospitals. 
The ice of the Neva is broken, and tbe archbishop of 
St. Petersburg performs the ceremony. Sometitnes 
the child slips out of the hands of the archbishop, 
and is carried down the stream. ‘‘ God has taken 
this child, hand me another,” is the reply. 








Plarriages. 





In this city, by Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. Edward P. Boyn- 

ton and Miss Emma Morrisson. 
At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Frederick J. 

Stevens and Miss Mary Annie Gifford. 
At Somerville, by Rev Mr. Durell, Mr. Richard Hill 
and Miss Georgie W. Lovejoy. 

By Rev. Mr. Cushman, at Charles E. Flanders and 
Miss Ella Gertrude Lite cane 
At Mount Vernon, N H., — Rev. Dr. bag Capt. 
John J. Phillips and ‘Miss Lauretta E. Kittre 
At the United States sg Madrid, Mr. hdw ard VY. 
Kinsley and Miss Lizzie L. Hale. 
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In this city. Mr. George S. Sullivan, 35: Mr. John Cook, 
30; Mrs. Mary Park, 70; Mr. Jose ph Hoyt, 68; Mrs. Lucy 
Bowdite h. 67. Mrs. Mary J. Lockwood. 


Nassau, N. P., noted for ite ] its pirate inhabitants, has 
had election troubles. 

Some of the prominent Republicans are packing 
their clothes fur the Chicago convention. 

Another treaty has been concluded with the Indi- 
ans. Now look out for raids and scalps. 

At Washington, D. C., the whites are determined 
to vote this election. 

You can now go from Boston to New York for 
$3 00. 

Congress is now compared to a prize-ring, mem- 
bers quarrel so much. 

435 policemen are on duty in the city in the course 
of twenty-four hours. 

The Fenians have had a convention at Worcester, 
and still remain hopeful. 

Mount Hope Cemetery is to be enlarged by the 
addition of 20 acres. 

The suspension bridge at Hudson apa will 
contain 70.302 miles of steel wire. 

The Canadian Z -uaves in Rome receive about three 
cents a day for their services. 

A Providence tabby is si up a rat with her 
feline progeny. 

Iu consideration of Lord Povniend’s championship 
of servant girls, Faun dubs him Marquis-of-ail-work. 

Marquis of Magdala is suggested as Sir Napier’s 
new title. 

Eugenie lost off her slipper at the last Tuileries 
concert, and Nap had to stoop and put it on. 

A nobby residence on Madison Avenue, New York, 
has a $7500 monogram carpet on the drawing-room. 

The Maison Doree, New York, is to be made a 
theatre. 

The State commissioners imposed upon New York 
city will cost over eight millions. 

The teachers of the Washington public schools 
have not been paid since February. 

General Butler wants his New Orleans conduct in- 
vestigated. Let there be light. 

A work of art—falling in love with a young 
woman, 

Spring butter is selling for 58 cents per pound, and 
bas ready takers. 

New York carpenters have struck for four dollars 
per day. 

The Princess of Baccocchi has bequeathed all her 
enormous estates to Napoleon’s young Prince Im- 
perial. 

The evidence in the Cole-Hiscock case goes to prove 
that we are all crazy. 

The London Post says Bierstadt is a great painter, 
but not so great as Church. 

When he was wade a Knight of St. Patrick, Wales 
was beited with the sword worn by George IV. 

Kansas City boasts a man of 117 as its oldest inhab- 
itant. 

Seats are to be reserved on the New Jersey railroad 
trains. 

A man was bitten to death by his horse in Green- 
ville, S. C., the other day. 





Che Housekeeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

BAYBERRY AND MYRTLE SOAP.— Dissolve two 
pounds and a quarter of white potash in five quarts 
of water. Mix, and boil over a slow fire, ten pounds 
ot bayberry tallow or myrtle wax, till it turns soap. 
Then add a teacup of cold water, and boil ten min- 
utes; scent with any fragrant oil, and turn in moulds 
to dry. Let itstandin the moulds a week or ten 
days, and then remove it. This kind is good for 
shaving and chapped hands. 





CRANBERRY WINE—Taken internally and applied 
externally, is pronounced as a cure for scrofula. To 
make the wine, take the ripe berries, mash them in 
a mortar to a fine pulp, put into a stone jar, add one 
quart of water to two quarts of berries, stir it well, 
set away and let it stand a week; then strain it 
through cotton, and you have a beautiful wine, 
which, with a little sugar, makes a wholesome drink, 
at once cooling aud palatable. It does not ferment. 





A SWEET OMELET.- Mix a table-spoonful of fine 
fiourin one pint of new milk, whisk together the 
whites and yolks of four eggs, and add thei to the 
milk. Put exough fresh butter as will fry the omelet 
into the frying-pan, make it hot over a clear fire, and 
pour in half the mixture. When this is a little set, 
put four teaspoonfuls of currant jelly, or any other 
preserve, in the centre, and the remainder of the 
mixture over the top. As soon as the upper portion 
is iixed, send it to the table; or, the omelet being 
fried, spread the preserve on it and roll it. 





SPICED TRIPE.—Take fresh tripe, cut it up in 
pieces four or five inches square; take an earthen 
jar, put ia a layer of tripe, then sprinkle a few cloves, 
allspice and peppers (whole) over it; then another 
layer of tripe, then spice, and so on till the jar is fall; 
take good cider vinegar, scald it, pour over it, filling 
the jar full; cover it up and stand it away ina cool 
place for a few days, until it tastes of the spice, then 
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UNION, 


HOLLOWAY’S VERMIFUGE CONFECTIONS. 

Dr. Holloway, some fifteen years ago, witnessing the 
distress occasioned sickly children in taking the nauseous 
vermifuges of that day, resolved to analyze them, and | 
from the most effective of these remedies succeeded in | 
separating their active medical properties, pure, taste- 
less andinodorous. Then, by combining these with sugar, 
and moulding them into an agreeable confection, formed 
the present POPULAR and EFFECTIVE VERMIFUGE known 
as 





HOLLOWAY’S VERMIFUGE CONFECTIONS, 


Which have almost entirely superseded the old nauseous 
Vermnifiges, to the delight of the poor little sufferers. 

So highly esteemed is this Popular Vermifuge, by the 
profession, that all intelligent physicians, who ‘know of 
them, prescribe them in preterence to other remedies, as 
not only more pleasant to take, but more effeciive. 

Parents and guardians, having the care of enildren, 
should keep them as a family medicine; forthey not only 
eradicate Worms—those pests of childhood—but correct 
any derangement of the digestive organs, so prevalent 
with children. 


HOLLOWAY’S ARNICA PLASTERS,. 


The original and only true Arnica Plasters possessing the 
great healiny properties of the Arnica Flowers. 


The curative effects of these Plasters in all cases of pain 
or weakness in the breast, side or back, and in all cases 
of Inflammation of the Lungs, and Cough, are truly 
astonishing; they give immediate relicf. 

Physicians prescribe them. and thousands recommend 
them. OnseERVE—Holloway’s are the original and only 
true Arnica Plasters. 


HIESKELL’S OINTMENT, 


This Ointment, after an experience of twent» years, has 

roved itself a sovereign remedy for all Diseases of the 

Skin; having effected a radical cure in every case on 
which it was use val, curing many obstinate cases of fifteen 
or twenty years’ standing, that had previously resisted 
all remedies prescribed by the best medical talent of the 
country. Its effect is astonishing, in a few days the sore- 
ness and irritation is removed, the skin becomes smooth 
and healthy, and remains permanently healed, without 
the use of any other remedy. 

Thus, Tetter, Salt-Rheum, Itch, Soldier's Itech, Ery- 
sipelas, Blotches, Pimples, and every form of disease of 
the skin is effe setnally cured, no matter of how long stand- 
ing. It has cured bad cases of Inflamed Eyelids, and 
Discharges from the Ear, when nothing else would heal 
them. Piles. that have resisted all other treatment for 
many years. have been effectually cured by the use of 
only one box of this Ointment. Burns, Se alds and Old 
oh it heals in a very short time. Prick,50 CENTS PER 


Will send a box by mail to any address on the receipt 
of 60 cents 


O2SERVE- None genuine without the sienature of the 
proprietors on the wrapper of each box—Johnston, Hol- 
loway § Cowden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by GEO. C. GOODWIN, BOSTON, 


AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND COUNTRY STORE- 
may 23 KEEPERS. 9t 





A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 
AND 


Speedy Oure 
FOR 
NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 
NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 





Its Effects are 
Magical. 


It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all casesof Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, ora 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 





**Having used Dr. Turner’s TIC DOULOUREUxX or Uni 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 
instances recommended it to patients suffering with neu- 
ralgia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 

“J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 
**12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867."* 


Mr. J. M. Story, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital | 
Department under the United States government, thus 
speaks of it: 

“TI have known Dr. Turner's Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world."* 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One package - $1.00 - Postage Gcents. 


Six packages - 5.00 - me az | 
Twelve packages 9.00 - “ 48 * | 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & Co., Sole Proprietors, 


| original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 


No. 40.—MR. “ AKBURTON'S GHOST, by Margaret Blount. 


.42.—An OCEAN Walr, by ‘Henry S. Scudde 
No. 43.—hne Pe Ast OF PAN \MA by William H. "Bushnell. 
No. 44.-—CaMint »by Amanda M. Wa 
No. 45.—Zi LEIKA, by Martha A. Clo ugh. 
No. 46. 1 AE: CiRCASSI a SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—REvb RUPERT, b¥ Lieutenant Murray 
No. 48 — A Dak K SECE ne, po Miss A. M. Hale. 
No.4) —lHk Fotnbiine, by Perley Darker 


No. 51) —Conrinne, by Frederick Hunter 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have on hand and for sale, the following bril 
lant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 


price ever offered to the public Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured ace ording to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail. post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid. for one dollar 


Tue MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisneR GiRrL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tne 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IpDioT PAUrER, by Matthew 8S. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.S Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue Secret, by Clara Augusta — 
WiLp WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—THE SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-Tovucn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THe 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tiuk 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—Tuer Pouce Sry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THkrE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—TnE Gip- 
skY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Repratn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Sup, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPAnisH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.— Rosattner, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage —THE LEAGUE 
or Deatn, by Harry Harewood Leech —Orrua s Hes- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Cursk, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM TEv- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C, F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1G Potter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sik RASHLEIGH'S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage. -THE Visconti, by Austin C. Burdick.—-THE KING 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THE SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THe GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE StoRM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage —WnHiTE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HAL¥-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson,—Tne 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARIoN's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son. -THE Ska LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SKA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—~Tne HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DIsINHERITED, by Dr. J. H_ Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P Cheever.—ADELINE 
DersMonD, by Darius Cobb.—Tuk REBEL Sry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THe GoLp 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tne Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PauL LARoon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Bianca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tne Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntunia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacKLock, by F. Clinton 

3arrington.-THE OvuTcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
OLYMPIA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PRIZE, by Major F C. Hunter.—THe SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Tne PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—TnHe CaBiIn Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RipDER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Por- 
LAR REACH, by M T. Caldor.—Tug GirsEY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson. 


ELLIOTT = So 8 & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
Oi FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 

We are publishing an attractive werk under the above 
general title. A new story is ssued cach month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGL&, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE Write Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 
No. 3.—THE BRAVo's SeCKeTs by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEF CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER [/AND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE'S Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop Witcs, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—BEn HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 1l.—THE YouNnG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THe Duca Coroner, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—Tne West Point Capet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE Mysterious MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—Fitz-Hern, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
No. 17.—THE K1NG’sS TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
No. 19.—THE GoLp Ropsers, by H. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—THE YouNG CONQUEROR, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tiv, by Charles Cutterfield. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN Specrres, by Harry Hazelton. 
No, 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No, 29,.— JESSIE HEATH, by Einma Garrison Jones 
No. 30.—ScYkos THE Corsair, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane lioward, 
No. 32.—Bricut Cloup, by William H. Bushnell. 
. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—1HE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Licutenant Murray. 
0. 35.—1 HE BAkON'’s WELL. by Margaret Blount. 
No. 46.—RED GoLpb, by Miss Camilla Willian. 
No. 37.—Virogt a, by Emma Carra. 
No. 28.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 34.—THE BLACK ADpDek, bv William H. Bushnell. 
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: At South Boston, Mrs. Charlotte Hepworth, 64. serve it up cold for supper or any other meal. It is 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. No. §4.—! He PATRIOT CRUISER by Sslvanus Cobb, Jr. 
‘a great deal of sleeping and At Charlestown, Mr. George H. Kittrecge, 36. 
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{From “ Our Schoolday Visitor.**} 
LITTLE ELLIE. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


Like some pretty woodland fairr, 

In ber winsome, childish grace, 
Little Ellie tripped on gayi, 

To her favorite resting-place. 
Laughing softly, 

As the san smiled on her face. 


And the merry, dancing breezes, 
As they kissed her brow so fair, 
Tossed aside the little bonnet 
From her curis of golden hair. 
Ellie, laughing, 
Saw them waving in the air. 


Down the lane and through the meadow, 
Where she loved to pass the hours, 
Gathering violets and lilies, 
And the sweet-brier from the bowers, 
Ellie wandered, 
With her apron filled with flowers. 
Till at length she reached the streamlet, 


Where she paused awhile to drink, 
With a leaf—a rural goblet— 


| dar; Jack ond Tommy pare not find out t who, bat | 


there were whisperings going on, and great prepara- 
| tions. Kind-bearted Aunt Emily, who was so stout | 


| she could not move very tast, grew red in the face as | 


| she panted to and fro, from parlor to kitchen, from 
| kitchen to bedroom, bringing every question to the 
| gentle invalid, who lay among her pillows, longing to | 
| get well enough to have ber little bors at play in ber | 
| room again. 
| “‘ Dear me, Betty,” said Aunt Emily, all in a fins- 
| ter, “ how will you manage to do all the cooking | 


alone to-morrow? For I sball have to be in the par- | 


| lor, and there’s pudding to make, and beef to roast, | 
| and chicken-pie, and salad!” 
Tommy’s routh watered at the mention of all | 
| these good things, for boys are always hungrr. 
| «J know what I’m about,” said Betts, with grim | 
| complacency. “I’m going to get all the stuff ready | 
| before nigbt, and stone the raisins, and waeh the | 
,ca rrants. Then I mean to bake the chicken-pie right | 
lo ff, and be done with it. That will be off my mind, 
| then, and I can warm it up as good as new for dinner 
| to-morrow.” 
“Very well—I leave it to you. Where are those 
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| | “Hash! hush!” 

It was Jack’s voice whispering to him, 80 Tommy | 
| mashed, and Jack began to upf id his plans. 

“Tommy, aint you hungry? I’m awfal hungry. | 
| Come, let’s get up softly, and creep down stairs, and 
get some gingerbread.” 

“ They'll catch us!” said Tommy. 

“ Hush! no, they wont—we'll gosoftly. Weought | 
| to bave something to eat, or we shall starve. You | 
don’t want to be dead in the morning, do you, 
Tommy?” 

“No!” said Tommy, decidedly. 

“Hash! Well, come—it’s moonlight. Pat on your 
| stockings; they don’t make so much noise as bare 
feet. Maybe we can find some citron.” 

Thus encouraged, Tommy got softly out of bed, 
| and drew his stockings on his chubby little feet, while 
Jack made ready, also; and then they started, Jack 
| leading the way, very softly, through the upper ball, 
a step a minute, hearing their own hearts beat loud 
| enough to frighten them, very softly down the stairs, 
| which cracked as they never did by day, then softly 
through the lower hall, and then, with a bolder con- 

fidence, they pushed on down through the kitchen to 


boys? I sent Jack for three pounds of raisins, and | the pantry, and there they stood, two shivering little 
be has been gone an hour!” And Aunt Emily look- | objects in the moonlight, all excitement with the 





| will not let them have it for dinner, and she wont let 
anybody know.” 

Bat at that very moment the dinner-bell Tang, and 
|in cate the grown folks, and it was too late. Jack 
became stoical. 

The knives and forks clattered, and the glasses 
rang; the good dinner was served to all, and their 
keen appetites were doing it ample justice. Aunt 
Emily sat at the head of the table, in mamma's piace, 
and the moment arrived when she said, in a clear 
voice: 

‘* Betty, you may change the plates, and bring in 
the chicken-pie.” 

A look of such utter dismay came over Tommy's 
round face, that Jack had to tread on his toes ander 
the table, and wink at him to be on guard. Perhaps, 
after all, it would be charged to the rats. Jack 
hoped it would, at least till dinner was over, and 
| after that he meant to tell the whole story to his 
mnamma alone. 

“1 think you wii! find this pie excellent, brother,” 
said Jack’s papa. “I never saw finer chickens in 
the market.” 

Betty brcaght it in with an air of pride; Annt 
Emily received it on the table before her, and there 
was a moment of silence as she raised her knife and 
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Bending over from the brink. 





ed anxiously ont of the window down the street. | Sdventare. 
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Little Ellie 
Wondered what the fish would think. 


Ther. beneath the golden willows, 
With their gently-waving shade, 

On a rock, o‘ergrown with mosses, 
All her store of flowers she laid; 

O’er the blossoms 
Quivering gleams of sunlight played. 


So she sported with her treasures, 
Till her weary little head 

Nestled in among the mosses, 
As upon a downy bed, 

And the flowers 
All their fragrance round her shed. 


Lightly fell the golden ringlets 

O’er ber brow and blushing cheek, 
And the rosy lips were parted, 

Seeming just about to speak; 
Little Eliie 

Lay there, beautiful and meek. 


And she dreamed that holy angels 
Hovered round to guard her rest, 
Dreamed they spoke with loving voices, 
That their lips to hers were pressed; 
Little Ellie 
By the angel band was blest. 


And she heard them gently utter 
Holy words of love and cheer, 
Saving, if her suul was stainless, 
Earthly il! she need not fear; 

Telling Ellie 
Little ones to Christ were dear. 


Then the vision slow'y faded, 
Ellie, seeking to arise, 

Looked around on flowers and streamlet, 
In a wondering, mute surprise; 

But the sunbeams 
Only, danced befure her eyes. 


Slowly wandered little Ellie, 
From beside the pleasant stream, 
Leaving all her scattered treasures, 
Thinking only of ber dream; 
And she wondered 
What the angels’ words could mean. 


Little Ellie, darling Ellie, 
As glide by the future years, 
Thou shalt learn their holy meaning, 
Learn it in thy joys and fears; 
Look to Jesus, 
He will give thee smiles for tears! 
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TO-MORROW’S CHICKEN-PIE. 





BY AUGUST BELL. 








LWAYS in mischief! al- 
ways in mischief!” mut- 
tered old Betty, as she 
stumbled over a broom- 
stick Jack had left on the 
floor when he got tired of 
playing cireus-rider; and 


with « great kingdom of knives, and skates, and 
balls, and candy, and with power to make poor sick 
mamma well again. 


“ Send a boy for raisins!” exclaimed Betty. “I'll | 
be bound be’ll put half of them down his throat!” 

“Sure enough!” said poor Aunt Emily, with fresh 
anxiety. 

Meanwhile Tommy slowly and softly crept up| 
stairs, he was so afraid Betty would find him listen- | 
ing, and she might shake him, she did it so often | 
when he did not know he had been naughty. Just 
as he reached the hall, in came Jack through the | 
front coor, whistling ‘“‘ Yankee Doodle,” but when he | 
saw Tommy he stopped. 


with ’em now, or Betty’ll steal them from you!” 

So Tommy got behind a great chair in the parlor, 
Jack was his hero, for Jack was two years older, 
things. Jack ran down stairs, threw down the paper 


of raisins, and was off again, without stopping, thus | 
cleverly escaping a box on the ears. For suspicious 


| Betty saw at a glance that those raisins could not | 


possibly weigh three pounds. 


a little gentleman when she is well.” 

Betty went on with her work; Aunt Emily put the 
rooms in order, and made toast for the boys’ mother; 
Jack and Tommy kept out of the way, and every- 
thing progressed smoothly till about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, when there was a sound of crying and 


died up to his knees, leading poor litte Tommy, who 
was muddied all over. The mud dripped down on 


how some wickel boys threw a kitten in the duck- 


and Jack waded after him and brought him out, 
kitten and all. Betty didn’t appreciate the fine 
pointe of the story, and the badding chivalry—she 
only appreciated the mad, which was hard on the 
boys. Aunt Emily came down ina panic, and she 
and Betty went to work getting the little fellows dry 
and clean again, with dire threatenings of punish- 
ment ahead. 

“QO, if your poor mother knew!’’ exclaimed Aunt 
Emily, almost at her wits’ end. 

Jack’s lip quivered, but he never spoke. 

“Look a’ here!” cried Betty, triumphantly. 


ry shake. 

*“‘And here’s Jack’s pocket, with lobster claws in | 
it,” said Aunt Emily,in despair. “I wae going to | 
garnish the salad with those claws. O you naughty . 
bor!” And she would have boxed his ears, but he | 
dodged. 

“ Weil,” said Betty, “ they ought to be put to bed 
witbout any supper. That’s what ought to be done!” | 

“Sure enough” said Aunt Emily, who in her | 
heart was glad to spare them a whipping; - they | 
shall go to bed without their supper.” 

So to bed they were sent—to bed at five o’clock, 
and a fine time they had of it when they were left | 
alone in their room. They dressed up the two pil- 


“ Here, Tommy,” he said, “ hold your pocket, and 
I'll fill it with raisins. My pocket is fail. Run off , 
and sat on the floor, contentedly munching raisins. | 


and was not afraid, and Jack could say such smart | 


“Sach a boy!” said Aunt Emily, plaintively. “I | 
don’t see how sister ever manages him. He is quite | 


lamentation. In came Jack, with flushed face, mud-— 


Betty’s clean oilcloth, and Betty was in a fury, for | 
she was tired, and that made her crosser than ever. | 
In vain the boys tried to tell her how it happened— | 


pond, and Tommy tried to get it, and fell in himself, | 


** Here’s Tommy’s pocket all lined with raisins, and | 
here’s gingerbread!’ and she gave him a premonito- | 


“ Here’s gingerbread!” whispered Tommy, seeking 
| the well-known jar. 
| “I'm bungrier than that,” said Jack. ‘‘I wish = 
| had a nice meaty bone to pick. I say, Tommy, here’s 
chicken pie. Don’t it smell good, though?” 
“ We're going to have that for dinner to-morrow,” 
| said Tommy. 
| “How good it smells! I wish I could get a bit of 
wing out. No one would know.” And Jack began 
to tap on the pastry crust. 

Now, after it was baked, Betty had carefully re- 
moved the top to put in a little more seasoning, and 
as carefully replaced it; but it was loose under Jack’s 
| hand. 
| “Glory!” be exclaimed, under his breath. “‘ Tom- 
my, the top lifts up like a lid. Here, I'll lift it down 
| on the floor, and we'll just get a wing.” 

So on the floor they sat, two as hungry boys as you 
‘ever saw, with the delicious chicken-pie between 

them. One wing did not satisfy. Bone after bone 
| they drew out, covered with soft, rich fiakes of meat, 
| legs, wings, they devoured them all with a gusto, 
| even to the unwieldy breast-bone, which was Jack's 
last effort. 

“I’ve had about enough,” he said. “Have you, 
| Tommy?” 
| “Yes,” said Tommy, in trembling delight at his 
| own audacity. 
| Now, let’s put the bones back—we’ve picked them 

clean. Tommy, help me on with the lid. There, 
| that looks as good as new. We're safe till dinner- 
time, Tommy, and if Betty looks very cruss to-mur- 
| row, why, we can run away.” 
| We can run away!” echoed Tommy. 
| “I’m not afraid, are you, Tommy?” 
“1’m not afraid!” 

* T'm not afraid,” said Tommy; but for all that, he 
| Was growing cowardly very fast. 

Out of the pantry they stole again, carefully clos- 
ing the door, and up the stairs they went on tip-toe, 
and through the halls. No one woke up, no one 
heard them, and they reached their own bed in safe- 
ty. There they lay and whispered a while, till at 
last the weary little eyelids shut fast, and Jack and 
| Tommy were asleep. 
| Next morning, the sky was clear, and everybody 
| seemed unusnally good-natured. Even Betty vouch- 

safed some jam tarts as a compensation to the boys 
| who went to bed supperless. Mamma had them 

come into her room, and there they staid for some 
| time, happy and quiet, with a new box of paints, and 
plenty of pictures to practise fine art on. 

Suddenly there was a sound of carriage wheels 
rolling up to the door and stopping. Jack and Tom- 

| my ran to the window, and there they saw, getting 
out of the carriage door, their great splendid Uncle 
| Ned and Cousin Dick, and pretty Cousin Alice, with 
| blue eyes and golden curls. This was a surprise in- 
deed, and the boys were wild with excitement; but 
mamma’s smiling face showed that she at least knew 
what was going to happen. Down went Jack and 
Tommy, pell-mell, and rushed up to Uncle Ned, who 
shook hands heartily, and then Dick and Fanny came 
| up, laughing, while Aunt Emily bastled about, get- 
, ting off their wrappings, and everybody was talking 
| all at once. 
| Whata merry time they had! Dick was the old- 


asked Jack. 


then she went on talking | lows, and named them respectively Aunt Emily and | est of all, and very polite, but he liked a frolic, too; 
to herself about cutting | Betty, and then they pommelled them, and shook | | and as for little Fanny, she was smiling in a shy sort 
off boys’ noses, and mak- 
ing ’em laugh the other | hearts were satisfied. After that they told stories, | Tommy looked at her, as if she was a little doll, dreas- 
side o’ their mobths, so | and made plans, and finally went to sleep. 
that littl Tommy fairly 
8 trembled all over, as he 


them, and scolded them. till their rebellious little | of way, behind her curls, all the time. Jack and 


ed up in pretty new clothes, and must not be touch- 
“Why don’t Jack and Tommy come to say good- | ed; and by-and-by she made them wonder still more, 


Bet Betty’s scolding voice ; 
made him feel very un-prince-like indeed, and his | 


hours went by, till she, too, was asleep, and Aunt 
Emily, and all. 
It must have been about midnight, that dark, mys- | 


should not be kept from her anotherday. But the | 


my was so full of joy and excitement, that he quite 
forgot there was such a thing as chicken-pie in the 
| world. 


* caved in,” Dick said, afterwards. 

“Why? how queer!” said Aunt Emily, looking 
sharply at it, and raising a bit of pastry to find the 
chicken. 

There was only a heap of well-picked bones! Un- 
cle and cousins stared; Tommy turned red, and Dick 
turned white. 

““ Why, what’s the matter?” said papa. And he 
wiped his spectacles, and bent forward. 

“It’s all gone,” said Aunt Emily, faintly; “there's 
not ashred of meat left on the bones!” 

Uncle Ned roared; but Betty, who was hovering 
near the door, in a blaze of wrath, stepped quickly 
forward, and seizing Jack, began to shake him 
soundly. 

“It’s him, sir! It’s him—the thief of the world!” 
she exclaimed, loudly. 

“Stop, Betty,” said papa. “ Be quiet—wait a lit- 
tle. Let me learn how this happened.” 

So, bits by bits, the story all came out, and in 
shame and confusion Jack and Tommy raised their 
eyes; but they met only kindly glances. The adven- 
ture was too comical to be scolded. Only papa said: 

“ Well, boys, we'll tell your mother all about it, 
and what she says, we must do.” 

But of course the mother forgave her contrite little 
people, and Aunt Emily treatei the whole party to 
nuts and raisins, and when the sun went down, it 
said good-night to no happier hearts. But long after, 
when Tommy told the story, he said: 

“TI tell you what—we boys never meddlei with to- 
morrow’s chicken-pie again!” 





| JUVENILE GENIUS IN BARBADOES. 

The following essays were written by a negro boy 
ten years of age, who attends a school at Barbadoes. 
They are rich: 

“The Life of Prince Albert —Prince Albert was 
born in Germinney in Europe, and was the Concert 
of Queen Victoria and a Cage E. He was Celiebrated 
as a Father and errected a Mossoleeum at Keuzing- | 
ton London for the grate Mr. Coai, ware you may 
learn art and sighence and Buy ginger Beer and | 
bath Buns whish is a grate Blessing to the subjex of 
her grashious Madjisty. He left a newmerous pro- | 
ginney which are Praid for in the Stablished Charch 
an? are all Princesand princesses. Monnuments are 
errected everyware to this Innimitabel prince, and 
His Biogriffey was written by the Royal Queen of 
England. 

“The Hippopotamus.—1 of the most Treemenjuice 
of Animelis is the Hippopotamus. He is also called 
the River Horse because He rezembles An emence 
Pig, being Amfibbyus and wares no Hair. He has 
no Tayle and is ceilebrated for His Emence T-sbes. | 
It is very difficult to catch him, as-you never know 
ware to find Him. When you go to the Zovloajik- 
kals you never see Him because He always keeps Un- 
der water which makes the Ignorant say He is a Fa- 
bel. In His N2<ive wilds and orriginall state He is 
verry Terriffeck. He Treads upon His Ennemeys 
with His Feet and is the Behee Moth of Scripsher. 

“ Discripshon of the Lyon.—The Lyon is the King 
of Beests. His concert is The lyoness, but she is 
not so nobel 2+ The Lyon. If you want to see No- 
bility in a Beest you must go to the Lyon, but You 
Must not go Alone, or you will Get et. The Lyon 
has 2 Roes of emence Teeth, and it is Tremenjuice to 
hear Him Rore. He has a long Tayle, and bis 
Propensateys are verry kannibell. The Lyon is men- 
| shuned im Scripscher and the lyon of Judy was much 
| isteemed. He is now distinked except in Babylone, 
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cut into the crust. The crust gave way—fairly | | ) 
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quick at retort. A man was once travelling with bim, 





The late Bishop of Lichfield, England, was very | 
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MISSED Tells We. 


BY FRANCES ‘8 MARY SCHOOLCRA. 


HE Academy of Mum 
parently going to be 
As yet, the only soun: 
the audience listene: 4 
tuning of fiddles, anu OM 
sant chant of— 

“ Books of the Oj; 
lish words and musik; |, 
glassestoletintheckh |. 

The minutes went |: 
throng increased. A: | 
Maretzek raised his |...) 
the Overture to Ma.) ....- 
menced. At the sam. 
as if their arrival had 
posely timed, @ party - 
two lwiies and a ¢ 
entered a box. Tre elder lady was Mra. 11.00 0 
who had basked in the full sunshine of pro 6 '.\) . 
nearly fifty years, without ever relaxing th.: . | 
pect of @ countenance whose projecting | 
and coal-black eyebrows.were peculiarlys.. °° 
convey a forbidding expression, and pr. i : 
striking contrast to her companion, a youn, , "a 
a face of the most blooming and delicate . tach 
loveliness, bright auburn hair, and large ’ 
eyes. Miss Carrington’s beauty did not . “ 











have heard of her in Australia, before +. 

have chaperoned her. No; she was the p.-. 

the undivided half of a large fortune, whi... 

the trusteeship of the late Mr. Hammond, ' 
rolling up, ever since the infancy of herse! 

brother. The gentleman was Mrs. Hamm: 

son, Richard, @ rather grave and quiet-look.. . 

man. It was generally supposed that Miss | 
ton’s position in regard to her present co. . Vs 
would develop into a more decided connect: . 
She was, in fact, Mrs. Hammond's intende.. a) 
ter-in-law, though Richard and Miss Carrin, oe 
hot yet carried out her intentions by enteris., © + 
formal engagement. 

Mrs. Hammond, having arranged her flow torr, 
Cast @ series of interrogative glances ar. " 
house, while Mr. Hammond and Mise C.. I 
talked to each other, or listened to the musk 
best liked. Mr. Hammond, who was @ sensi! 
man ,ftried to hide from himself and every ; 
the nevertheless patent fact, that he woul 
listen to Isabella’s prattle, silly though it » 
than to the sweetest strains that Flotow ev: 

Isabella saw through his pretence, but he di 
through ber demure unconsciousness, and + 
untraternally ungrateful at the conviction 

regarded him “ only as @ brother.” The tr 
that Isabella would have been very much di: 
ed, if Richard bad regarded himself “vu: 


4 night to me?” asked mamma, as the evening wore when she went to the piano, and played and sang a | 8nd Afrikker, and the Zook jickkais, and in vow me ot a ae yer lncenng dhe 

Tt i ¢ sat bidden away on the | on. | sweet May-carol. | well's show of Witd Beests where He 1s domesticat- | and he, being : eaoes loveld “in = 
4 | dark back stairs. Hehad| “ Why, sister,” said Aunt Emily, half apologetical- | It is true that now and then a dark foreboding | ted and Lets A lady ride Him which is a great Bless accepted ei po ; tery cg eg oa 
3 ¥) been keeping very still | ly, “they fell in the mud, and ate up the raisins, 80 I | | crept over Jack’s mind, and he had a vague idea of | ‘Dg of providence and shows the supremmicy oe was the more pensar Ble as “ 

ti) % for half an hour, think- | let them go to bed without their suppers.” | escaping just before dinner-time; but that seemed a | Humin Rayce. hary matters lack keenness. ‘This little mut 

if + of ing how nice it would be| “ Poor little souls!” ssid mamma, sorrowfully. And long way oft yet, and they were having such fine “ GEORGE Avorstrs W. BIsPUM. understanding was all the eoatie th 

1 o/ if he was a fairy prince, | she made up her wind that, sick or well, her boys | sport, it seemed a pity to lose any of it. Little Tom- * Aged 10 years.” 6 one peo 

tm 


at present ; and it sufficiently shows how very 
their path was, when such a crumpled rouse 
that could be even noticed. 

And #0, there they sat, so many hundreds 


her sole claim to notice, or else Mrs. Hammes, ii, ss 


“Come,” said Dick, “let's play the Grand Mufti, | not knowing who was bis companion.and remarked ip “‘ 
a confident way, be could ask a question that would |, 
puzzie the bishop. The latter revealed himself, and in | y 
reply to the question, ** Well. my lord, can you tell me /. 


little fat hands fumbled nervously over some haif- teriocs, silent hour, when Tommy slowly awoke toa | and I will be Mufti!” 
eaten gingerbread nuts in his pocket. What if Betty | consciousness of being pulled, and pounded, and | 
should discover that some of her gingerbread was | shaken. 

missing? 







ple, making the enemy, Time, caper alung to 
measure, without thinking what mischief b 
‘do in revenge, even as the Puilistines made 

Satmeon, in the hall he brought abvat their e 







“O yes!” cried Tommy and Fanny. 
Bat Jack was rather slow in coming forward. He 














Every one was busy, for 





body was 


ing next | could speak. | 








“*O, please don’t, Betty!” he cried, as soon as he was just thinking to himself: 
“T’ve a great mind to go and tell mamma, and she 





only to turn to the right, and go straight forward.” 






















the way to heaven 2” said, “ Nothing easier; you have 




















Mrs. Hammond, who had no ear for mu 
bended less for amusement on those organs 0! 
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